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CORRESPONDENCE DURING THE GREAT 
REBELLION. 


Tue following letters are nearly all of them from the 
originals : where they are not so, it is stated. A letter 
from Colonel Owen to his wife, relating to the King’s 
raising the siege of Gloucester, seems at variance with 
the statement in Phillips’ History of the Civil War ; 
but I am inclined to believe that the newspapers and 
pamphlets of the day, which Mr. Phillips so frequently 
refers to, whether on the side of the royal martyr or 
of the rebels, particularly of the latter, are not always 
to be trusted, being coloured according to the wishes 
of the side which they uphold.’ W. W.E. W. 
1875. 


From Wm. Brinkyr to John Owen of Clenenney, Esq., 
afterwards the loyal Sir John Owen : 


Sir—I have formerly written unto you by the post, with 
direction to the postmaster at Conway, but cannot vnderstand 
that you have receyved any; the businesse not greate, & the 


1 “ A remarkable instance of this kind we meet with in the Prayers 
of Mr. George Swathe, minister of Denham in Suffolk, who, not- 
withstanding the King’s success against the Earl of Essex, in taking 
Banbury Castle (see Echard’s History of England, vol. ii, p. 288), 
takes the liberty, in his Prayers (p. 40), ‘of praising God’s provi- 
dence for giving the Earl of Essex victory over the King’s army, 
and routing him at Banbury, and getting the spoyl’. Many instances 
of this kind are to be met with in the publick sermons before the 
two Houses.”—Hudibras, edition by Grey, 1744, vol. i, p. 194, note. 
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miscarriage of soe much the less consequence. Mr. Meredith 
Price presents his service.vnto you, & commends this inclosed 
paper to your pervsall. This letter I send by Mr. Rowland 
Vaughan, who promiseth to be carefull in conveying it vito you, 
soe 1 am confident it will not miscarry. I know you expect 
newes, whereof I can give you noe particular account, but in the 
generall. Tempora mutantur, and all thinges are become new. 
The hopes of this present parlament are greate; but as yeatt 
noe act is passed, divers grievances are put in, and it is supposed 
divers delinquents will suffer; but all are at a stay vntill the 
greate bussnes of the church be setled, and some grand offenders 
come to yeyr triall, such as is the I'd livetennant of Ireland 
(whose day assigned is the next wednesday), & others. There 
is great notice taken of papists, and theyr wayes narrowly looked 
vnto. I know you have hard (heard) of a commission the I’d of 
worcester had the last sommer (to the which the councell was 
of privie) for the same and other practises in theyr Catholicke 
cause: my I'd together wth S’r Percy Harbart are sent for to 
give accompt. The office of bishops is like to continue notwith- 
standinge the petition of fifteen thousand Londoners and others 
who peticioned agaynst the branch and roote thereof; but a 
select committee appoynted to examine and find out those that 
are faultie (as is supposed most of them are), who shall not want 
condigne punishment. The judges are now in play ; judge Bar- 
clay is alreadie accused of high treason, and committed to the 
black rodd ; the rest will follow, and I believe by this time doe 
wish they had provided shipps with theyr owne money, and left 
the subject alone, and doe as my I'd finch did. My brother 
James is well, soe are the rest of our Carnarvonshire gent. He 
is bound to appeare when he is called on; but the house is 
buissie about matters of greater weyght, so that the Committee 
to the which that buissness was referred sitts not this month, 
as is supposed. The bearer is uppon gate, soe that 1 am forced 
to make an end. What newes I shall hear I will acquaint you 
with it, & intreate the favour from you that you will believe I 
truly am yo’r faythfull Cozen and truest servant, 


Will. Brinkyr. 
Grayes Inn, February 14th [1644]. 


I pray you present my respects to my good Cozen Owen, who 
shall hear from me with the first that cometh. 


For the worshipfull his much honored Cozen, John Owen of 
Clenenney, Esq., theese deliver in Car 
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Colonel Mytton to 


Sir,—I had written unto you the last post, but that I 
came to towne so late that I could not Jearne anie certaintie (sic). 
All the businesse stand upon the Militia and the Comission of 
Array. It was moved in the house vpon Tuesdaie, the king to 
waue the commission of Array, & the parliament to desist in the 
Militia, but it will not yet be condiscended unto. It taketh up 
all the time since ; assoone as there is anie certaintie you shall 
heare from me. I fear Mr. Stair wilbe longer here then I in- 
tended, by reason of my uncle his weaknesse. Letters were read 
in the house yesterdaie, that Gustavus Horne, Prince Robert 
(Rupert), the lo. Digbie, Jermin, etc., are comminge to new castle 
with greate store of ammunition: others saie for a pacification, 
which I conceive these no fitte agents therein; beleeve what 
you please. There is a speech here verie fresh, that the Com- 
mission of Array is to come speedilie to Salop. Sir Richard 
Newport, Sir Rich. Ley, Will. fowler, Tho. Screuen, fra. Thornes, 
Rich. Lloyd, Commissioners. I heare of no other. Thorough the 
kingdome they intend, as it is said, to alter all the commissions 
of the peace. 

For the common cause I hope I haue set all right, and truelie 
my coming up was verie requisite therein. We haue giuen them 
rules to ioine issue with us: yesterdaie was theire last daie, but 
they haue not ioined issue, but saie they haue an order from the 
judge for staie untill next Terme, but haue showed us none. If 
I see it not this night, I shallbe so sawcie as to enter a judgment 
against them before I sleepe; & if they haue an order, I will 
endeauour to ouerthrow it, for truelie as the case standeth I 
longe to haue a skirmish with them; though Andrew Lloyd did 
bragge they had ouerthrowen ed. ap Johns title, which now they 
are not willinge to iustle with. I pray you certify my cosin 
Powell, &c., hereof, especiallie the 2 valiants, Jack and Dick 
Lloyd. There is a booke come out fitte for my cosin your wives, 
reading: if she haue not seen it, I will bringe it downe with 
me. It is an apologie for private preachinge, which I hope with 
my persuasive opinions will convert her. I haue sent you one 
pamphlet herewith; and for this time and euer rest yo’r kins- 
man to loue & serue you, 

Tho. Mytton. 


black friers, at Rob. boothes at the signe of 
the Crowne, 20 July, 1642. 


Part of the foregoing letter appears to relate to some 
private affair. 


15? 
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From the King to the Commissioners of Array, and 
the Sheriff of Carnarvonshire. This letter is endorsed 
by Colonel Owen, “ Receaued this letter of his Majesty, 
25 of April, 1645. John Owen.” But'it will be seen 
the endorsement is wrong. It should be 1642. 


Charles R. 


Trusty and welbeloued, wee greet you well: our will and 
command is that you forthwith require of William Hooke, Tho- 
mas Glyn, and John Bodurda, Esquires, and John Jones, gent., 
and all others of our county of Carnarvon who have any publique 
moneys collected for the defence of the kingdome remayning in 
their hands, that they immediately vpon the receipt thereof (sic) 
pay the same unto Colonel John Owen, towards the charges of 
his regiment and other forces of our said county, who are by our 
especial comand sodainly to march towards our right welbeloved 
Cousin William Marquisse of Hertford. And for the premisses 
this shall bee a sufficient warrant as well to you as to the sayd 
persons who shall pay the sayd moneys. Given at our Court at 
Woodstock the 29th day of october, in the eighteenth year of 
our reign. 


To our trusty and welbeloved our Commissioners of 
Array, and Sheriff of our county of Carnarvon. 


From the King to the Commissioners of Array, and 


Sheriff of Merionethshire : 
Charles R. 


Trusty and welbeloved wee greet you well. Whereas wee 
have comanded Colonel John Owen to march with all speed 
with his regiment and other forces towards our right trusty and 
right welbeloved Cousin and Councillour William Marques of 
Hertford, And for that the sayd souldyers can not bee sufficiently 
supplyed with armes without the help of the adiacent countyes ; 
Our will and pleasure is, that you deliver vnto the said Colonell 
the publique armes,of the sayd county, and sufficient powder, 
match, and bullets for his said march, to bee taken out of the 
magazine of the sayd county, unless by any order or warrant 
from us you shall [have] otherwise disposed thereof (before the 
sayd regiment shall be upon their march) for the use of other 
souldyers marching towards us and the sayd marques four (for) 
our service. And wee likewise require you to vse your vtmost 
indeavours for the further supplye of the said regiment with 
armes out of the private store of other our well affected subiects 
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of our sayd county, to whome we require you to give assurance 
that wee shall agayne restore the same, or otherwise make satis- 
faction for them. And wee require your most diligent care for 
the ‘spedy performance of this our service (expedition therein 
being of much importance), and wee expect an accompt of what 
you doe in the premisses. Given at our Court at Oxford, the 
nine and twentyeth day of October in the eighteenth yeare of 
our rayne. 


To our trusty and welbeloved our Commissioners of Array and 
Sheriff of our county of Merioneth. 


Commissioners of array and Sheriff of Merionethshire—du- 
plicate. 


From the King to the Commissioners of Array and 
Sheriff of Anglesey : 
Charles R. 


Trusty and welbeloved wee greet you well. Whereas Colonell 
John Owen by our command is forthwith to bring vnto us a 
regiment of foote souldyers raysed in our county of Carnarvon 
and the countyes adiacent, who can not in so speedy a time as 
is requisite for our service sufficiently arme themselves; Our 
will and pleasure is, that you use all means out of the publique 
magazine of our county of Anglesey, or otherwise out of the 
store of private men, to furnish the souldyers of the said regi- 
ment with armes, which wee shall take as a great service vnto 
us. And shall, when God shall enable vs, bee ready to remember 
to the advantage of every one whome wee shall find hearty and 
zealous in the promoting of this our service. And for so doing 
this shall bee your warrant. Given at our Court at Woodstock, 
the 29th day of October 1642. 


To our trusty and welbeloved our Commissioners of Array and 
high sheriff of our county of Anglesey. 


From Colonel John Owen, afterwards Sir John Owen, 
to his wife [1643]: 

Most deare wiefe,—I have written vnto thee divers times, 
but doubting of your receipte, because you sent me noe answer, 
I once more venter the writtinge, and am to tell you this mis- 
fortune I had before Bristow, where I was vnfortunatly shott 
throw the right side of my nose out vnder the leaft heare, thorow 
all the iuggular vaines and mouth, and did bleed extreamly, that 
every body thought I had been choakte, but good god be praysed 
I am in pretty good state; if it doth not tourne vnto a feaver I 
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hope to recover my bodyly health shortely, but my wound wilbe 
long. Your sonne but (put) me vnto charge for he haith seeldome 
beene well since he came hither to me. 

I have nothing to sende vnto thee nor thy daughters, for I 
eannot stirr abrode. The Kinge cominge yesterday to Bristow 
and passing by the Armie, and seeinge my collers (colours) ask’d 
Prince Robert (Rupert) whose they were ; he answer’d that they 
were mine: the Kinge turn’d on his horse suddenly, and cal’d 
to one of my officers who came to him, I hope in god your 
Colonell is not dead: noe and please your Mast. (Majesty) he is 
something dangerously hurte. I praise god for his lieffe, and 
desier his recouerie. This was spoken before all the courte and 
Armie, which is sufficient for any souldier, and a great favor 
from a kinge in the field. Before my cominge from Oxenford, 
he gave me the place of Vice admirall of Northwalles, and car- 
ried (ste) in spite of opposition. 

Dear harte, fare thee well, 
John Owen. 


I pray remember my service to my cousins of Brinckir, my 
cousins of stymlyn, of the werne, and all about; to Mr. Ellice, 
and Gruffyth Ellice, Robert ap Reece, Mr. hauckes, Ellis 
maurice, and Braich a bibe, and they of Trevan. Once mor 
farwell, John Owen. 

Comend me to Jammy baick. 


The address is gone. - 
From Colonel John Owen to his wife: 


Most deare wife,—I cannot finde you any newes, but 
that the kinge haith raysed his siege att Glouter (Gloucester) to 
their great ioy, but I hope ere long to writte of all the passages 
yt will happen between the kinge and ye Traytor Essex: our 
kinge haith the brauest army of any kinge in Europe, God be 
his and our Guide. I have borrowed of Mr. Dauide Loyde the 

‘ drouer, tenn poundes, which I desier you of all loue to pay uppon 
sight of this my letter. Essex is here in a straite, and wishes 
himself att London againe. This you may believe from your 
husband, 

John Owen. 


My comendations vnto alle my frindes. I am not yett re- 
couered, but I thank god am prettie well. With my blessing 
vato yee all, vale. 


[addressed] for my deare wiefe Mrs. Owen att Clenenney these. 
from winchcome the 9th Septr. [1643.] 
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From Robert Corbett of Ynys 2, Maengwyn, Esq., to 
th Lloyd of Maes y 


Wm. Wynne of Glyn, and Gri 
Neuadd, Esquires : 


Gentlemen,—the imminent dangers which daily threaten 
vs & our countres hath sensibly moved vs to crave the ayde 
and power of the county against the invasion of those bloudy 
enemies who seeke our ruine. The Sheriffe, vpon our lettere to 
him & the Commissioners of Array, did appoynte a meeting on 
Tuesday last, where both your appearaunce was expected for 
your furtherance & advise for our publique safety. He hath 
afforded vs good encouragement by his fore giving & parting with 
those armes that were in present readines (those which were in 
Mr. Nanney’s custody). Those which rest in both your hands 
were —— which being conioyned would with other fowling- 
pieces & stragling pieces wee pitch vpon, make a considerable 
force and strength. By your not meeting wee could not com- 
pleate & finish the designe in hand. Notwithstanding wee can- 
not neuertheless ymagine or distrust of your affections & willing- 
nes to promote soe good a worke which puts on this our message 
& requeste vnto you, that you will deliver & parte with those 
armes of the countrey which you have received from the maga- 
zine & storehouse of the county. Wee expect the sheriff here 
about monday next, with those armes from Mr. Nanney, as hee 
hath promised. Those fire armes which you received (wee heare 
to be 24 in number), yf you haue more I hope you will not deny 
them vs vpon this occasion. Assure yourselues vpon my creditt 
that what you sends shalbe faithfully kept & restored vnto you 
backe, if God preserves vs with our lives & liberty to mainteyne 
them, & shalbee ready upon your call to contribute our wholl . 
assistance vnto you if any danger or assaulte shall attempte 
you. We desire your paines to convey the armes to Barmouth, 
where the countrey certainly, with your sollicitation, will assiste 
you. From thence wee shall take care for their further carriage. 
Consider, Gentlemen, that though this request is ours, yet it is 
the busines of his sacred Majestie, whose expectation to assiste 
him in the present rebellion, doth as much oblige this our prose- 
cution as the care of oure own safety. Both these thrust out 
all consideracions that may hinder or retarde this worke of tak- 
ing vp of armes, and doe strengthen and forward vs in every 
course that may advance it. We hope the like acceptacion with 
you & euery good man who may assist vs, & your concurrence 
with vs in this specially, which certainly will fairely evidence 
the rest of your good affections to [his] Maiestie as to ourselves. 
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Thus with my hearty respects to you both, doe take leave & rest 
Your very loving friend & servaunt, 
Robert Corbett. 
Ynis y Maengwin,! 23 Marcii 1643 [1644]. 
To the worshipful William Wynn & Griffith Lloyd, Esquires, 
present these. 


Seal; a raven, impaling, on a chevron, three (appa- 
rently) mullets,—Corbett and Humphreson. Crest, an 
elephant and castle. 


From the King to ; from a contemporary copy: 


Charles R. 


Trustie and welbeloved, we greet you well. You cannot 
be ignorant with what zeale and diligence we have endeavoured, 
according to our kinglie dutie, to protect our protestant subjectes 
in the realme of [reland from the crueltie and oppression of the 
rebels there: ffor which purpose (hoping that by the comiting 
the manage of that warre to our two houses of Parliament heere, 
that kingdome would be better supplied with men, money, and 
amunition) we put the same into such hands as they desired ; 
and afterwards, seeing that (rebellion being soe farre from being 
quenched that it almost overran the whole kingdome) as the 
best expedient to suppresse it, we offered to ingage our royal 
person in that warre, which being scornfullie reiected, we neuer- 
thelesse consented to all propositions and acts proposed to us 
for the raising of men or prouiding of money for that seruice till 
it was prouided. ...at [But ?] men and money being raised 
under pretence of quenching the rebellion, these were both em- 
ployed in kindling and maintaining the rebellion here; and 
those supplies both of victuals, money, and ammunition, which 
were prouided and designed for our soldiours there, wholly 
diuerted. Hereuppon they represented, both by their peticions 
to us and their letters to our said houses, their lamentable con- 
dicion ; setting forth that all passages by which comfort and life 
should be conveyed to that gasping kingdom, seemed totally to 
be obstructed ; and that unlesse timely reliefe were afforded, our 
loyal subjects there must yield theire fortunes a prey, theire 
liues a sacrifice, and theire religion a scorne, to the mercilesse 
rebells; and that they would be forced, through wants, to dis- 


1 Sir Marmaduke Langdale began to fortify Ynys y Maengwyn 
for the King in July, 1645; but in the following month it was burnt 
by the Royulists to prevent the insurgents from taking advantage 
of it. 

2 Probably the Sheriff of Merionethshire. 
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band or depart the kingdome, and soe nothing to be expected 
there but the instant losse of the kingdome, and the destruction 
of the remnant of our good subjects yet left there. Instead of 
redress whereof, such ships as were by the care and charitie of 
some well affected persons prouided to transport clothes and 
victualls to them, in their voyags thither seised and taken by 
the shipps under the Commands of [the] Earle of Warwicke ; 
and insteed of indeavours to send more fforces thither, attempts 
were made to draw the Scots fforces from thence into this king- 
dome ; soe that we thought ourselues bound in duetie and con- 
science (since it was not in our power otherwise to preserue that 
kingdome from utter ruine) for the present, to agree to a cessa- 
tion of armes with the rebells for a yeare, such as upon vnder- 
standinge and knowledge of the condicion of our affaires in that 
kingdome was thought by those of greatest honour and trust in 
that kingdome, to be resonable vpon this occasion (and the pre- 
sent necessities of our souldiers there inforcing it); manie of our 
souldiers there beinge English protestants, are coming overto, 
and daylie expected to land in some of our counties of North- 
wales, which we have thought fit to intimate vnto you, that you 
may know that our rebellious subjects, the authors of all the 
miseries in this, were the promoters of the rebellion in that 
kingdome ; and how vntruely, vppon occasion of this coming 
ouer of our English Protestant souldiers, they charge vs with 
bringing ouer the Irish rebells. And because we vnderstand 
that the rebells haue lately forced their passage ouer Holt bridge 
in Northwales, and obstructed all the wayes to our citty of 
Chester, and both the one and the other will be indangered to 
be lost without present helpe, we haue therefore giuen order for 
the English souldiers coming.out of Ireland forthwith to repayre 
to those parts for their succour. And it being not onely a great 
act of charitie to prouide releefe for those souldiers who haue 
spent soe much blood, and soe often ventured their liues for the 
defence of our crowne and religion, but a matter of meere neces- 
Sitie (if we expect anie seruice from them) to provide apparell 
and victualls for them, they being destitute of moneys to pro- 
uide either. And our countie of Merioneth hath bin freed from 
manie burthens which other counties haue susteyned in the pay 
and free billett of souldiours ; Our will and comande therefore is 
that you forthwith prouide at the chardge of the said countie, 
clothes and shoes, stockings and apparell, sufficient for five hun- 
dred men, and likewise victualls sufficient for ffoure thousand 
men, for fifteene dayes, or money sufficient for the same vse, to 
be brought forthwith by you to our towne of Conway in Caer- 
narvonshire, where we haue appointed a magazine to be prouided 
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and kept for the said souldiers. Ffor the doing whereof we doe 
hereby inable you to assesse all the inhabitants within the said 
countie, according to the manner of other publique assessments ; 
and to certify vnto vs the names of such as shall refuse rateably 
to contribute to so charitable and necessarie a seruice, that forth- 
with exemplarie course may be taken against persons soe dis- 
affected to our service; and herein we require you to vse all 
expedicion possible, we intending within very few days to send 
one of our trustie servants unto those parts, by whom we expect 
a satisfactorie accompt of that we have herby comanded, which 
concerninge vs in soe high a degree as the safety of Northwales 
and the cittie of Chester, and the increase and strengthening of 
our armes with so considerable a force, we cannot doubt of your 
performance thereof. Given at our Court at Oxford, the 13th 
day of November, in the nineteenth yeare of our raigne. 


From Prince Rupert to Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Owen, 
16 May, 1644: 


Lieutenant Colonell Owen,—I haue taken notice of the 
interest you haue in the custody and government of the Castle 
of Harleigh in the county of Merioneth, and of the imployment 
of Captain John Morgans in that comand vnder you. I shall be 
ready to confirme your interest by any comission you shall re- 
quire, and to declare my allowance of Captain Morgans, and 
otherwise further the garrison that shall there be placed, soe as 
the charge of garrison exceed not the benefit of it to the countrey. 

Soe rest your ffreind Rupert. 


Salop, the 16th of May, 1644. 
Ffor Lieutenant Colonel Owen. 


(To be continued.) 
1 This letter has been printed before, in the first volume of the 


Archeologia Oambrensis, p. 259; but it has been judged better to 
reprint it here, that the whole series may be brought together. 








SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN TOWYN 
CHURCH, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


(Read at the Wrexham Meeting, August 1874.) 


THE inscribed British monument of St. Cadvan, pre- 
served in this church, has received the attention it has 
deserved. There are two other monuments in this 
church which have not hitherto, I think, received that 
notice they ought. 

Under a plain pointed arch in the north wall of the 
chancel lies the recumbent effigy of a knight, which 
appears to be of the fourteenth century. He is repre- 
sented as armed cap-a-pie. On his head is a conical 
basinet, to which is attached a camail, or tippet of mail, 
of rings set edgewise, covering the neck, breast, and 
shoulders. His body armour consists of a hauberk of 
mail, over which is worn a sleeveless surcoat, belted 
round the. waist with a broad belt buckled in front. 
The elbows are protected by coudes of plate, the right 
hand is represented in the act of sheathing a sword, 
whilst the left hand is grasping the scabbard.. A heater- 
shaped shield is attached to the left arm. The nether 
limbs are much defaced, and the feet are inclosed in 
laminated sollerets, to which the spurs are attached. 
There is no peculiarity in the armour of this effigy. It 
is one of a numerous class. 

Under a similar shaped arch, also in the north wall 
of the chancel, lies the recumbent effigy of a priest. This 
is also of the fourteenth century, and it possesses pecu- 
liar features of interest we rarely find elsewhere. The 
head is beneath a horizontal ogee-shaped canopied 
arch, cinquefoiled within, and about this is panel and 
saidhehtied work. The personage of whom this effigy is 
commemorative is represented vested in the alb, stole, 
and chesible, with the maniple suspended over the left 
arm, the hands are conjoined on the breast as in prayer ; 
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and the close fitting buttoned sleeves, manice botonate, 
of the cassock, toga talaris, are visible from beneath 
the vestments. The chesible is not very long. The 
hair of the head has flowing locks on each side the face. 
But the peculiarity of this effigy consists in this, that 
the amice, instead of being folded about the neck, is 
worn on the head as a hood. I have only met with 
one other sculptured sepulchral effigy in this county in 
which the amice is represented as thus worn ; this is 
the well known recumbent effigy of a priest in Beverley 
Minster. 

Albinus Flaccus Alcuinus, who flourished in the latter 
part of the eighth century (he died a.p. 804), in his 
work, Liber de Divims Officiis, treats severally of 
the episcopal vestments, and first of the “Sandalie 
Episcoporum”. Then he goes on to treat of the amice, 
or, as it was then called, Swperhumerale, in the follow- 
ing words: “ Post sandalias in ecclesia vestimentis se- 
quitur superhumerale quod fit ex lino purissimo.” 

Amalarius, Archbishop of Treves, who flourished in 
the early part of the ninth century (he died a.p. 837), 
in his work, De Ecclesiastico Officio Inbelli Quatuor, 
thus treats of the amice, and its position when worn: 
 Amictus est primum vestimentum quo collum undique 
cingimus. In collo est namque vox ideoque per collum 
loquendi usus exprimitur, Per amictum intelligimus 
custodiam vocis de qua Psalmista dicebat ; Dixi custo- 
diam vias meas, ut non delinguam in lingua mea, posur 
ort meo custodiam. Lt in alio Psalmo; Pone Domine 
custodiam ori meo. Amictus ideo dicitur quia circum- 
jicitur. In isto primo vestimento admonetur castigatio 
vocis.” 

“The amice is the first vestment we fold about the 
neck on every side. For in the neck is the voice, there- 
fore, by the neck the use of speaking is expressed. By 
the amice we understand the restraint of the voice, of 
which the Psalmist speaks, ‘I said I will take heed to 
my ways, that I offend not in my tongue, I have placed 
a guard on my mouth’. And in another psalm, ‘ Put 
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a guard on my mouth, O Lord’. The amice, therefore, 
is so called because it lies folded about. In this first 
vestment the reproof of the voice is admonished.” 

Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz, who flourished 
in the first half of the ninth century (he died a.p. 854), 
in his work, De Institutione Clericorum, treating “ De 
vestibus sacerdotalibus”, commences “De superhume- 
rali”, which he thus describes, “ Primum ergo eorum 
indumentum est Ephod. Bad quod interpretatur su- 
perhumerale lineum, quod significat munditiam bonorum 
operum.” 

“ The first habit of those, therefore, is the Ephod Bad, 
which is interpreted as the linen superhumeral, which 
signifies the comeliness of good works.” 

In that well known work, Rationale Divinorum Of- 
ficicorum Gulielma Durandi, Mematensis Episcopi, of 
Durandus, Bishop of Mende, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, the vestments of the church are 
severally enumerated, and treated upon. He commences 
with the amice,“ De amictu”. “Lotis itaque manibus 
episcopus seu sacerdos celebraturus assumit amictum quo 
caput tegit quod pontifex loco ephod sive superhumerale 
et rationale habet et nunc etiam superhumerale vocari 
potest, significans salutem quod per fidem tribuitur. De 
hoc apostolus, ‘Galeam salutis assumite’. Due fasciole 
sive due cordule quibus amictus ante pectus lgatur. 
Linea camisia alba aut superpellicium super communes 
vestes induatur priusquam amictus imponatur. Porro 
amictus super os planete revolt.” 

“The bishop or priest about to celebrate, having washed 
his hands, takes the amice, with which he covers his 
head, this the bishop wears in place of the ephod, or 
superhumeral, or rationale, and even now it may be 
ealled the superhumeral, signifying salvation, which is 
bestowed through faith. Of this writes the apostle, 
‘Take ye the helmet of salvation’. There are two 
bands or cords with which the amice is bound in front 
of the breast. The linen vest, alb, or surplice is worn 
over the ordinary habit, before the amice is put. on. 
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Moreover, the amice goes over the aperture of the 
chesible.” Thus much and much more, Durandus, in his 
mystical expositions, treating of the amice. 

In that English Rationale of Ceremonies to be used 
in the Church of England, together with an explanation. 
of the meaning and significancy of them, drawn up 
about the year 1543,'the vestments are severally treated 
of: “The priest therefore, when he shall say mass, says 
it not in his common apparel which he daily uses ; but 
puts upon him clean a hallowed vestments, partly re- 
presenting the mysteries which were done at the passion, 
partly representing the virtues which he himself ought 
to have that celebrates the mass. And, first he putteth 
on the amice, which, as touching the mystery, signifies 
the veil with which the Jews covered the face of Christ 
when they buffeted him in time of his passion ; and, as 
touching the minister, it signifies faith, which is the 
head, ground, and foundation of all virtues, and there- 
fore he puts that upon his head first.” 

Thus we see the mystical expositions, in treating of 
this vestment, have not always been the same, but 
have differed in accordance with the opinions expressed 
by successive ritualistic writers. 

In the effigies of ecclesiastics in general, whether 
sculptured or incised in brass or stone, where they are 
represented vested for the Eucharistic sacrifice, the 
amice appears folded about the neck with the orna- 
mented parure or apparel, which ofttimes gives it the 
appearance of a stiff collar. In this instance, however, 
the unusual course is pursued of the amice being drawn 
over the head. 

Of this exceptive practice, the celebrated Father 
Thiers, doctor in theology, of the Gallican Church, 
learnedly treats in his Histoire des Perukes, first. pub- 


1“ About this time, as may be reasonably collected, the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church were brought under a review, and a ratio- 
nale drawn up to explain the meaning, and justify the usage.” —Col- 
lier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, in which a transcript is 
published. 
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lished, I think, in or about the year 1689. In the 
eighth chapter of this work, writing ‘‘ Des amits”, he 
commences the title thus, “La pratique de dire la 
messe et de servir a Vautel avec un amit sur la téte, ne 
paroit pas fort réguliere”. He tells us that the priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, and those who at Paris were 
called the “Jnduts’, wore the amice on their heads, in 
certain dioceses, from the octave of St. Denis, or from 
All Saints to Easter, and that this was the usage of 
great, illustrious, and learned patrons, but he protests 
against this custom as being irregular. He then gives 
curious reasons assigned for and in favour of this_cus- 
tom. He informs us, that before the time of Charle- 
magne, no mention occurs of the amice amongst the 
sacred vestments, and that it was introduced into the 
Latin Church in the ninth century, also that the head 
was never covered with the amice till the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He treats, indeed, of the practice 
as altogether unusual and exceptional. It is, then, of 
this unusual and exceptional custom that this effigy 
of a priest in Towyn Church presents us with a most 
interesting, rare, and almost unique example. 
MartrHew HoLsecue Bioxam. 
Rugby. 





ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT LYDNEY PARK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


(Read at Wrexham.) 


Tue site of the Roman military station within the 
limits of Lydney Park is too little known to antiquaries; 
and yet it contains vestiges of a very considerable 
building, with hypocausts, a villa, and a temple, within 
the larger of two Roman camps, overlooking and com- 
manding the Severn and the Vale of Berkeley beyond 
it. From out the ruins of this system of buildings, 
which appears to have contained all necessary accom- 
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modation for a style of living suitable to Roman officers 

of rank, have been collected a very large number of 
coins of later Roman emperors, fragments of pottery 
and tessere, a statuette, and two large terminal statues, 

all of which, except the last named, are treasured in the 

museum of the proprietor, the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, 

whose father, the Right Hon. C. Bragge Bathurst, was 

the first to discover these remains, and to excavate the 

various chambers of the villa, hypocaust, and temple. 

These curious and interesting relics, as well as the locale 

from which they were extracted, were inspected by the 
Woolhope Natural History Club on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 

in a visit to Lydney Park, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Bathurst, who, besides hospitably entertaining the 

Club, acted as its guide, and explained the various 

a of interest as no one less familiar with them could 

ave done. As President of that Club, I had the 

pleasure of taking part in the proceedings, and it has 

occurred to me that without going into any details of 
the camps, ruins, and other “ finds” connected therewith, . 
a notice of four inscriptions, which assist us in conject- 

uring the history of the buildings within the larger 
camp, may not be unacceptable to a society which, like 
the club I have mentioned, sometimes oversteps its 

border, and does not confine its interest to its name- 

denoted area. 

In the supposed temple, at the excavation by the 
present owner's father, was found, on a tesselated pave- . 
ment, an inscription, somewhat interrupted by a tunnel 
of earthenware, not indeed in itself indicative of the pur- 
pose of the building, or of the name of the god, though 
adjacent figures of a cock, a dog, and a pair of winged 
serpents seemed to associate the place with Aisculapius, 
or his Britanno-Roman counterpart. But it gave a 
clue to the founder and builder, for it ran, so far as could 
be read, D. A. FLAVIUS SENILIS PR. REL. EX STEPIBUS. 
POSSUM 0......ANTE VICTORINO INTER...ATE. 

Passing over minor details I will point out that here 
we have Flavius Senilis (a namesake of whom strangely 
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cropped up this evening in the able paper of Mr. Rhys) 
designated as the founder, and the tact established that 
the altar or temple was built ex stepibus or stipibus, 2. e., 
out of the small pieces of money offered by the votaries 
of the god.” The abbreviations PR. REL. represent, accord- 
ing to one surmise, “ Preefectus Religionis” (an ecclesias- 
tical title for which no authority is forthcoming), or “‘pre- 
tio relato”, ‘‘ the cost having been defrayed”. 0... ANTE 
has: been cleverly restored as “opus curante”, and a 
Canadian epigraphist, Dr. McCaul, in his valuable work 
on Britanno-Roman inscriptions,’ regards the other lacu- 
na as capable of being filled up by inserting AMN; 7. e., 
interamnate,t.e., “lying or residing between two rivers”. 
I fear I shall not have made co quite understood in 
these steps to the interpretation of the pavement’s 
legend ; but here is the substance of it in the vernacu- 
lar. ‘ Flavius Senilis (high priest of religion), or at an 
expense defrayed by small money-offerings, set up this 
temple, Victorinus, a native of the country between 
the Wye and the Severn, being the overseer of the 
work.” It will be remembered that there was a town 
named Interamne in Italy, and it is reasonable to 
think that the Romans would have given its name 
either to a Nova Troja similarly situated in the forest 
district, or to the Dean Forest country generally.? The 
same local. adjective, if we recognise it in this case, 
supplies a gap in another inscription, of a different 
‘character, found in the immediate proximity of this 
temple, a small votive tablet on lead, not so legible as 
the former, which is in characters of from two to three 
inches in height, and covers a considerable space in a 
facsimile which I inspected. This second inscription 
runs, DIVO 

NODENTI SILVIANUS 

ANILUM PERDEDIT. 

DEMEDIAM PARTEM 

1 Published at Toronto in 1863. 
® The local proverb runs : 
Blessed is the eye 


Between the Severn and the Wye. 
4TH SER., VOL. VI. 
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DONAVIT NODENTI. 
INTER QUIBUS NOMEN 
SENICIANI NOLLIS 
’ PERMITTAS SANITATEM 
DONEC PERFERAT 
USQUE TEMPLUM NODENTIS. 


Unless in one line, there is little need of divination 
to make out this inscription. It purports, according 
to Dr. McCaul, that Silvianus staked a ring in a wager, 
and promised half its value to the god Nodens, if he 
won it. But seemingly he did not win it, and so the 
latter part of the inscription goes on to say to the god, 
who is indirectly credited with healing gifts, “ Don’t 
grant the blessing of health to any persons bearing the 
name of Senicianus (the winner of the bet, who didn’t 
see the obligation of paying to Nodens the moiety 
vowed by the loser) until they bring the ring’ all the 
way to the Temple of Nodens”’. The puzzle in this 
inscription is Inter quibus, as all will see who remember 
the cases governed by prepositions in their Latin gram- 
mars. Some supply ¢os, 1. ¢., ‘‘ Inter eos, quibus”. But 
the authority I ic before cited commends himself 
more to my judgment in supposing Inter to stand for 
Interamnati. ‘‘Silvianus dedicated the halfto Nodens, 
the god of a temple between the Severn and the Wye.” 
The name of this god occurs in two shorter ‘inscriptions 
on pottery, to be seen in Mr. Bathurst’s museum. 

PECTILLUS 
VOTUM QUOD 
PROMISSIT 
DEO NUDENTE 
M. DEDIT 
which may be simply rendered “ Pectillus paid to the 
great god Nudens the vow he promised,” and where the 
letter M may stand either for merito or magno; and 
D. M. NODONTI 
FL. BLANDINUS 
ARMATURA 
Vv. 8. L. M. 
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(«. e., votum solvit libens merito), or, in an English ver- 
sion, “Flavius Blandinus, a light-armed infantry man, 
fitly and freely paid his vow to the great god Nodens”. 

Tt must be admitied that there is no direct evidence 
in support of the existence of such a god in classical 
writers, but two patristic writers refer to one Nodutus 
as a rural god presiding over the nodi culmorum, the 
same who is called Nodinus by Varro. With this No- 
dutus or Nodinus, Sir W. Drummond connects the 
Lydney god, Nodons, whom he also associates with 
Aésculapius, on account of the emblems, a cock, a dog, 
a pair of winged serpents, and some figures of limbs, 
found in immediate proximity to the dedicatory in- 
scription. This, I think, is preferable to the surmise of 
Mr. Lysons, that Nodons is a synonym of Néduvos or 
Aveduvos, “ the alleviator of pain”. It is a rather happy 
conjecture of Dr. McCaul, that Nodons may have been 
a deity who' presided over not only vegetable but also 
animal nodi, and to whom especial court was paid by 
those who suffered from gout and rheumatism, disorders 
to which it is likely enough that the dwellers in the 
leafy district betwixt Severn and Wye were as subject 
of old as those who now dwell to the west and north of 
the latter river, a rather considerable number of whom 
might gladly seek the aid of a human Nodens for relief 
from their plague. 

Ido not know that I have more to add about the 
interesting remains at Lydney, which are situate in the 
midst of a park containing timber unusually noble and 
impressive, except that the terminal statues hard by 
the Temple of Nodons or Nodens are seemingly those 
of Pan and of a female, perhaps a goddess, with a very 
elaborate coiffure ; and near the spot which they mark 
is also a tolerably perfect square stone altar, with two 
orifices, denoting drain-holes for carrying off the blood 
of victims offered in sacrifice. 


JAMES Daviess, M.A. 


Moor Court. 
162 
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P.S. It is impossible to run one’s eye over the lines 
written on the subject of Lydney Park and its anti- 
quities in the month of August last, without a word 
“in memoriam” for one who was the life and soul of 
the gathering on the 18th of August, 1874, and has 
since been suddenly called away to his rest, the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Ormerod. An antiquary himself as 
well asa ripe scholar and divine, he- was the eldest son 
of the venerable historian of Cheshire, Geo. Ormerod, 
Esq., of Sedbury, who predeceased him only a few 
months. The archdeacon had but recently retired from 
a life of active professional usefulness to his ancestral 
property near Chepstow, and took the liveliest interest 
in the archeology, natural history, and, in short, all the 
local features of the Severn banks. He was elected a 
member of the Cambrian Archeological Association at 
the Wrexham meeting, and promised to be a valued and 
frequent contributor. 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 
3.2. 





ARVONA ANTIQUA. 
CAMP ON THE LLANLLECHID HILL. 


On a spur of the hill behind the village of Cae Llwyn- 
grydd, and nearly opposite to, and within a stone’s throw 
of the Tan y Bwlch mountain gate, stands the camp 
which is the subject of this paper. It is not marked on 
the Ordnance map, and in fact it is easily overlooked, 
unless seen from the ground above. Locally it has no 
distinctive name, but I perceive that a writer in one of 
the Welsh newspapers, alluding to these remains, en- 
titles them, “Pen y Gaer neu y Gaer Rudd”. This 
double appellation shows the uncertainty in the writer's 
mind as to the name he should give the camp, and per- 
haps it would have been better had he left it as he 
found it, without a name ; for coining names for places 
may, by and by, lead to confusion. 
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The camp covers the whole of a small arm of the hill 
and is separated from the hill behind by a ditch. The 
sides are artificially raised on the south and west, and 
for a certain length on the north. The south side is 
about 60 feet high, is pretty steep, and is covered with 
stone, some loose and some partly embedded in the soil, 
and these to all appearance have been thrown down 
from the wall that at one time protected and sur 
mounted the whole ridge. The west side is considerably 
lower than the south side, whilst the north side is about 
the same height as the south side, and is, like it, for a 
portion of its length, strewn with stones. A part of this 
side is protected by a precipitous rock from 50 ft. to 
60 ft. high, The site seems to have been selected for 
its natural advantages and the facilities it offered for 
forming a camp with but little labour. The configura- 
tion of the ground has not been altered, but the camp 
adapts itself in form to the shape of the hill upon which 
it stands, and where the sides were originally low they 
have not been much raised, but they seem to have been 
made steeper than they were in their pristine state. 

The enclosure measures internally, from side to side, 
117 ft. long by 93ft. broad. The space within the 
walls is not level, but presents such inequalities as are 
generally to be met with on mountain slopes. There is 
a fall of nearly 23 feet from the base of the vallum on 
the east side to the base of the boundary on the west 
side, that is, in 117 ft. there is an incline of 23 ft., but 
the descent is not gradual throughout. There is a rather 
sudden slope towards the west side, and the surface in 
other places presents inequalities. 

Within the camp can be traced on the south side, 
nestling close to the wall, at least two round enclosures. 
One of these measures 21 ft. by 17 ft. in diameter, and 
the other 19 ft. by 18 ft. in diameter ; and on the oppo- 
site side there is a circular relic measuring 24 ft. by 
21 ft. in diameter; and adjoining this, lying close to 
the wall, is a depression which probably was likewise a 
circular abode. It is not unlikely, judging from the 
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appearance of the ground, that there were six circular 
enclosures in the camp. A few stones remain where 
the walls of these enclosures stood, and possibly they 
formed a part of the walls thereof, but they do not seem 
to have been the foundation stones, for, as a rule, the 
foundation stones in these circular buildings are placed 
on end and go some distance into the ground, which is 
not the case with these stones. The whole of these 
small circular buildings have been greatly mutilated, 
and even the three that are traceable are not so well 
defined as to enable one to say that the dimensions 
now given were the dimensions of the original structure. 
Nevertheless, it has been thought proper to give the 
measurements of the vestiges as they are, rather than as 
they might have been. But it may be remarked that 
at present they are net so circular as similar remains 
usually are. 

At one time three sides of the camp were protected 
by a stone wall which was built along the edge of the 
table land, and from this wall the ground slopes exter- 
nally at an angle of from 40 to 50 degrees. This sur- 
rounding wall was in some places 10 ft. broad, and even 
on the brink of the rock, where the place is most safely 
defended, it was 8 ft. thick. Several of the foundation 
stones of this wall are still in their places, as will be 
seen upon referring to the plan accompanying this paper. 
There is a slight sloping on the inner side of the wall, as 
shown in the plan. Judging from the breadth, this wall 
probably was several feet high. On the east side, that is, 
on the side which connects the spur with the mountain, 
there is a breastwork of earth 7 ft. high and 72 ft. long. 
The earth from the trench is thrown up on one side 
only, and forms a barrier to the entrance of the camp 
from the direction of the hill. There are no traces of a 
wall upon the earthwork. 

It is difficult to say, whether or not there were two 
entrances to the enclosure. There is a depression on 
the south side of the vallum, not unlike a road, but 
this probably is a modern pathway. The proper en- 
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trance was undoubtedly on the west side, where there 
is a large stone, and the passage seems to have been 
13 feet broad. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell visited this camp, in com- 
pany with the writer, and suggested that it was in- 
tended most likely to afford protection to the inhabitants 
and their flocks from beasts of prey, and he called atten- 
tion to the fact that missiles could be thrown into it, 
in all directions, from the surrounding overlooking hills. 

The ravine on the north side is called Nant y Chwarel 
Goch (the dingle of the red quarry), so named because 
some years ago search was made at the extremity of the 
hollow for slates, and the stones there are of a reddish 
colour. The coch in this name has been played with by 
’ those who have given a name to this camp. Thus coch 
and rhudd are both Welsh for red, and being so, say 
local etymologists, why not substitute the one for the 
other, for by this means there is obtained a name for 
this caer, viz.,Caer Rhudd ; and, furthermore, there is a 
village close at hand called Cae Llwyngrydd ; and if we 
only make this small change, there is got a passable 
derivation for this word also, and an evident connection 
is in this manner shown between the camp and the vil- 
lage, or at least between the camp and the name of the 
village. There is a want of ingenuousness, however in- 
genious it may be, in this kind of proceeding, and it is 
reprehensible. If places such as this have lost their 
names, it is usually a sign of their antiquity, and pos- 
sibly of their having belonged to an ancient extinct 
race who once occupied them, and it is advisable not to 
tamper with them. 


Evias OWEN. 








HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF MAELOR GYMRAEG 
OR BROMFIELD, THE LORDSHIP OF IAL 
OR YALE, AND CHIRKLAND, 


IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 
(Continued from p. 53). ; 





THE TOWER. 


TuHis singular building stands in the township of Bron- 
coed, and appears to have been designed for a fortified 
residence. In the year 1465 it was the residence of 
Rheinallt ab Gruffydd ab Bleddyn, who took Robert 
Byrne, Mayor of Chester, prisoner, and then slew him. 
This caused the greatest exasperation at Chester, and 
two hundred men were sent to seize Rheinallt; he, 
however, being aware of their design, retired to the 
adjoining wood, and permitted a portion of them to 
enter the Tower, when he rushed forth, fastened the 
door, and burned them to death. He then attacked 
the remainder, who fled to the sea side and were either 
slain or drowned. Rheinallt received pardon for these © 
exploits from Thomas, Lord Stanley, which was after- 
wards confirmed by Henry VI. See Lewys Glyn 
Cothi’s Ode to him, Gwaith L. G. Cothi, Dosp. V, vi. 
Another story is also told of Rheinallt. Four cousins 
having met at an inn began to boast to each other of 
their various exploits. The first was David ab Siencyn 
ab David Crach, of Nant Conwy, who-began: “ This is 
the dagger with which I slew the Red Judge on the 
bench at Denbigh.” The second, David! ab Ieuan ab 


1 David, the gallant defender of Harlech Castle, was the eldest 
son (by Angharad his wife, daughter and coheir of David ab Y Gwion 
Liwyd, Baron of Hendwr) of Ieuan, second son of Einion ab Gruffydd 
ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig ab Osbern Fitz Gerald of Cors y Gedol, 
who bore ermine, a saltire gules, a crescent or for difference. He 
was Constable of Harlech Castle in 1464, and held it for King 
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Ejinion, who had been constable of Harlech Castle said : 
‘This is the sword and this the ashen spear with which 
I slew the sheriff at Llandrillo.” The third, Rheinallt 
ab Gruffydd ab Bleddyn of the Tower, said: ‘“ This is 
the sword with which I slew the Mayor of Chester when 
he came to burn my house.” Then they inquired of the 
fourth, Gruffydd Fychan ab Ieuan ab Einion, a quiet 
and peaceable man, “ What daring deed had he ever 
performed ?” when he replied : “ This is the sword with 
which, had I drawn it in dishonour, I should have ac- 
complished as much as the best of you did.” 

Rheinallt was the son of Gruffydd ab Bleddyn ab 
Einion Fychan ab Einion ab Cadwgan Ddu ab Cadwgan 
Goch ab Y Gwion! ab Hwfa ab Ithel Felyn, Lord of Jal. 
His mother was Gwerfyl, daughter of Howel ab Tudor 
abGoronwy of Penllyn,abGruffydd ab Madog ab Rhiryd 
Flaidd, Lord of Penllyn. Gwerfyl’s mother was Tibot, se- 
cond daughter of Einion ab Gruffyddab Llewelyn of Cors 
y Gedol. Rheinallt was a Lancastrian, and, according to 
Yorke, in his Royal Tribes of Wales, one of the six gallant 
captains who defended Harlech Castle in 1468 against 
Edward IV. In two pedigrees at Nannau, however, it 
is recorded that he died at the age of twenty-eight, in 
A.D. 1466, at Llandderfel, near Bala; before the surrender 
of the castle by David ab Ieuan ab Einion. Agnes, 
daughter of Rheinallt ab Gruffydd ab Bleddyn of: the 
Tower near Mold, married David ab Gruffydd ab Belyn 
of Nerewys, one of the sons of David ab Cynwrig ab 
Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog Ddu of Copr Golenni, 
by whom she had a son, John Wynn, ancestor of the 
Wynns of Nerewys.’ 

Subsequently, the Tower became the property of a 
rani of the name of Wynn, whose pedigree is as fol- 

ows: 

Henry VI during the Wars of the Roses; but eventually, about 
1468, he was compelled to surrender it to Sir Richard Herbert, 
brother of William Earl of Pembroke. 

1 Y Gwion, Lord of fal, was slain in battle by Robert de Mont’ 


Alto. 
2 Cae Cyriog MS. 
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John, second son of==Catherine, d. of Gruffydd ab Belyn of Cop’r Goleuni, 
Gruffydd ab Llew- | ab David ab Cynwrig ab Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog 
elyn ab David of | Ddu of Cop’r Goleuni in Tegeingl. Paly of six argent 
Plasau Gwysanau and sable 





: | 
Robert Wynn, jure uxoris,—Margaret, d. and heir of Ieuan ab =- William! 
of The Tower Rhys ab Robin of The Tower 


John Wynn. Leland, in his J¢tinerary, mentions “John Wynn=Elizabeth, 
ab Robert dwellid at a stone tower caullid Broncoit, alias Reg- | d. of Robt. 
naullts Towre, three quarters of a mile from Molesdale toune” | ab Edward 








i 
i 

John Wynn=Margaret, d. Pobrusathertn, Matures ux. Hiisabeth, 
of The of Ieuan ab Wynn d.of John Lewys Wynn ux.,1,John 
Tower Ithel ab ab Howel ab Mauriceof Wynn ab 

Gruffydd of ab Llew- Moeliwrch in Thomas; 

Liwyn Egryn elyn Cwmmwdy 2, George 

Waun Lee 








| | | | | | 
John David==Ursula,d.of Peter Margaret Jane Catherine Frances 
Wynn Wynn | Thos. Jones of Pengwern 





Reginald Alexander. 


The Tower remained in the possession of the Wynn 
family until the direct line of the family terminated by 
the death of Roger Wynn, Esq., about the middle of 
the last century,” who dying without issue left. the 
Tower to his widow, from whom it passed to her niece, 
the wife of the Rev. Hope Wynn Eyton of Leeswood. 
It is now the property of his eldest son, John Wynn 
Eyton of Leeswood, Esq.2 John Wynn of the Tower 
was High Sheriff for co. Flint in 1715. 


1 William married Anne, daughter of Richard ab Gruffydd ab 
Gwyn, by whom he had a son, John ab William, who married Cathe- 
rine, daughter and heir of Owain ab John ab David ab Llewelyn of 
Arddynwynt, by whom he had a son, William Williams of Arddyn- 
wynt, who married Jane, daughter of John ab John ab Robert of 
Cwm, by whom he was the father of William Williams of Arddyn- 
wynt. 

® Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 319. 

3 Thomas Eyton of Trimley was High Sheriff for co. Flint in 
1684 ; and his son, Thomas Eyton of Coed y Llai, or Leeswood, was 
High Sheriff in 1712. See Arch. Camb., Jan. 1875, p. 52.’ 
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PLAS YN HERSEDD. 


Owatn 4B Hywet Dpa, who reigned over South Wales 
and Powys from a.D. 948 to A.D. 985, married first, 
Angharad, daughter and heiress of Llewelyn ab Merfyn, 
Prince of Powys, who bore or, a lion’s gamb, erased 
gules, by whom he had a son, Meredydd, who succeeded 
to the kingdom of Powys, and bore his maternal arms. 
Owain married a second wife, by whom he had another 
son, called Einion, who succeeded his father in the 
Principality of South Wales. He married Nesta, 
daughter of the Earl of Devon, by whom he had two 
sons: 1, Tudor Mawr, ancestor of the Princes of South 
Wales ; and 2, Goronwy, who became Prince of Tegeingl, 
in the kingdom of Gwynedd. He married Ethelfleda, 
daughter and heiress of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, and re- 
lict of Edmund Ironside, King of England, and doubt- 
less by this match he obtained possession of the Cantref 
of Tegeingl, which contains the comots of Cynsyllt, 
Prestatyn, and Rhuddlan. By this match Goronwy 
had issue a son and heir called Edwin, after his mother’s 
first husband. He succeeded his father as Prince 
Tegeingl, and was the founder of one of the noble tribes 
of Gwynedd. He bore argent, a cross flory engrailed 
sable, inter four Cornish choughs ppr., and married 
Gwerydd or Ewerydda, sister of Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, 
Prince of Powys. He lived at Llys Edwin, in the parish 
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of Llaneurgain,' and at Castell Edwin, in the parish of 
Llanasaf. He was slain by Rhys ab Rhydderch ab 
Owain, in A.D. 1073. Rhual, near Mold, was the resi- 
dence of Edwin when he died, for it is recorded that 
“Edwin of Rhual was buried at Llaneurgain (or North- 
ope) in a.D. 1073.” He left issue three sons: 1, Owain, 
of whom presently ; 2, Uchtryd, upon whom Cadwgan 
ab Bleddyn of Nannau, Prince of Powys, had conferred 
the cantrefs of Meirion, Penllyn, and the comots of 
Mawddwy and Cyfeiliog, on condition of his rendering 
faithful service to him and his family, which Uchtryd 
repaid with enmity. In a.p. 1113, Einion ab Cadwgan 
ab Bleddyn, and his cousin, Gruffydd ab Meredydd ab 
Bleddyn, attacked the Castle of Cymmer, which the 
sons of Uchtryd had built in the parish of Llanfach- 
raith, in the comot of Tal y Bont, in cantref Meirion, 
and took from Uchtryd and his sons the cantrefs of 
Meirionydd and Penllyn, and the comots of Mawddwy 
and Cyfeiliog, which form the Cantref of Cynan, which 
the conquerors divided between them.’ In this division 
Gruffydd got Cyfeiliog, Mawddwy, and half of Penllyn, 
and Hinion and his brothers Meirionydd and the other 


1 Llys Edwin became the property of Bleddyn, fourth son of 
Ithel Fychan of Mostyn and Llys Llaneurgain, who did homage for 
his lands in Llaneurgain and other parishes to Edward I, at Chester, 
in 1301. Ithel Fychan was the son of Ithel Llwyd ab Ithel Gam ab 
Meredydd ab Uchtryd ab Edwin abGoronwy. Bleddyn was succeeded 
at Llys Edwin by his son David, the father of Owain Gwynedd of 
Llys Edwin, whe was beheaded and his estates forfeited in a.p. 1410, 
for his adherence to Owain Glyndwr. Llys Edwin was bestowed by 
Henry IV upon one Bryan Saxton, whose posterity kept it till a.p. 
1439, when Henry VI granted it to Sir John Stanley, Knt., Groom 
of the Bedchamber. It remained in the Stanley family till Crom- 
well’s time, when Colonel Roger Whitley, one of the sequestration 
agents came to possess the lands on which the old palace stood, which 
became afterwards by marriage the property of the Hart of Ply- 
mouth, and it now belongs to the Duke of Westminster. Ithel 
Fychan of Llaneurgain bore azure, a lion statant argent. His son 
Tudor had Mostyn and Llaneurgain, and had a son Howel, whose 
daughter and heiress, Angharad, married Ieuan Fychan ab Ieuan ab 
Adda, of Llys Pengwern in Nanheudwy, the ancestor of the Mostyn 
family. 

2 Brut y Tywysogion, 
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half of Penllyn. In a.p. 1095, Uchtryd, together with 
the sons of Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, defeated the Nor- 
mans in Ceredigion and Dyfed. He married, first, Agnes, 
daughter of Llewelyn Eurdorchog, Lord of Ial and 
Ystrad Alun, by whom he had issue: 1, Iorwerth, who 
married Elen, daughter of Hedd Molwynog, Lord of 
Uwch Aled, in cantref Rhufoniog, by whom he had a 
son Llawdden, Lord of Uwch Aeron, in the comot of 
Anhunog, in Cantref Canol in South Wales, who bore 
gules, a griffon segreant or; 2, Idnerth Benfras, Lord 
of Maesbrwg in the Lordship of Oswestry ; 3, Llawdden; 
4, Philip of Cyfeiliog, ancestor of the families of Aber- 
gwidol, Gelli Goch, Ceulan, and several others in the 
parishes of Darowen, Penegoes, and Llanbrynmair in 
the comot of Cyfeiliog; and 5, Meredydd;’ and 6, 
Hywel ad Edwin who aided his brother in driving the 
Normans out of Ceredigion and Dyfed, in a.p. 1095. 
He married Janet, dnighter of Ithel ab Eunydd, Lord 
of Trefalun. Owain, the eldest son of Edwin, succeeded 
his father as Prince of Tegeingl. He bore gules, three 
men’s legs conjoined at the thighs in triangle argent. 
In A.D. 1096 he was elected Prince of North Wales by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, but was soon afterwards 
deposed. He died of consumption in A.D. 1103. He 
was the ancestor of the Lloyds of Plas yn Hersedd, of 
Trer Beirdd, of Ffern or Berbrook, and of Llwyn 
Yn, the Evans of Coed y Llai, the Edwardses of 
Rhual, the Evanses of Treuddyn, the Lloyds of Pentref 
Hobyn, and of Madog Ddu of Cop’r Goleuni in Tegeingl, 
who bore Palii of six pieces argent and sable, and was 
the ancestor of the Wynns of Nerewys. Madog Ddu 
was the son of Rhiryd ab Llewelyn ab Owain ab Edwin. 


' Meredydd was probably the son of Uchtryd, by his second wife 
Angharad, the daughter of Meredydd ab Bleddyn, Prince of Powys. 
He had several sons, Ithel Gam of Mostyn and Llaneurgain ; Hinion, 
whose descendants settled in Maesmaen Cymro; Madog, whose des- 
cendants settled at Gwybre, a township in the parish of Llaneurgain, 
and at Maesmaen Cymro and Rhydonen, in the parish of Llanynys ; 
and Goronwy of Trefryd, who was the ancestor of the Edwardses of 
Caerfallwch in Llaneurgain. 
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Heilin ab Bleddyn ab Madog ab Rhiryd ab Einion ab Cadwgan= 
ab Goronwy ab Owain ab Edwin, Prince of Tegeingl 








| 
Gruffydd=Mali, d. of Cynwrig, one of the sons of Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab 
Madog Ddu of Cop’r Goleuni, ab Rhiryd ab Llewelyn ab Owain 
ab Edwin. Paly of six pieces argent and sable, for Madog Ddu 








Biehaye--Jene, d, and sole heiress of Twncyn of Shockledge. Argent, three 
of Ys- } fish conjoined by the heads in triangle argent. Her mother was 
trad | Margaret, d. of Meredydd of Yr Hob, ab Gruffydd ab Llewelyn 
Alun ab Ynyr of Ial 


| 
David Lloyd of Hersedd,==Mary, d. of Howel ab Llewelyn ab Iorwerth of 
ob. A.D. 1472 __| Liwyn On in the parish of Wrexham. Lrmine, 
a lion rampant sable 








| 2 
Edward oe 8 Recag d. of Piers Stanley Robert Lioyd of Fferne 
of Hersed | of Eulo Castle or Berbrook 





1| 2 
Robert Lloyd=Ellen, d. of John William tiopa=Maigatet d. of Howel 
of Hersedd Almer of Pant of Tre’r Beirdd ab Llewelyn ab Ior- 
locyn : werth Fychan 


Edward Lloyd of Hersedd=Eleanor, d. of Edward ab Meredydd ab Howel of 
Oswestry, ab Maurice Gethin of Garth Eryr in 

Mochnent 
Robert Lloyd of Hersedd==Alice, d. of John ab Elis of Ysgeifiog 


| 
Harry Lloyd of Hersedd=Catherine, d. of Robert Davies 
| of Plasau Gwysanau 





| 
Edward Lloyd Thomas Jane, ux. John Wynn of Nercwys, a student 
at Gray’s Inn. 





FFERN AND LLWYN YN. 


Robt. Lloyd, second==Gwenhwyfar or Gwerfyl,d. and sole heiress of Gruffydd 
son of David Lloyd | Goch ab Gruffydd ab Cadwgan Ddu ab Cadwgan Goch 
of Hersedd of Ial. Descended from Ithel Felyn 








* John Wynn of Nerewys was the son of John Wynn ab Ieuan ab 
Tohn Wynn ab Iohn Wynn of Nerewys, son of David ab Gruffydd 
ab Belyn, who was one of the sons of David ab Cynwrig ab Ieuan ab 
Gruffydd ab Madog Ddu of Cop’r Goleuni. Palii of six pieces ar- 
gent and sable. 
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1 ee 2 3 
David Lloyd=Annesta,' d. of John Bil John Lioyd—Elizabeth,2 d, 
of Glynberk j ab Gruffydd Fychan Lloyd died in Ire- of JamesCon- 
or Ffern |of Panty LiwynDu of __ land way of 
in Tegeingl. Argent, Llwyn Bhuddlan® 
a chev. inter three Yn 
boars’ heads couped 
sable 








| | 
Rhys==Margaret, d. of Robert Wynn Catherine, ux. John ab Robert ab 
Lloyd | ab John ab Gruffydd of the Gruffydd ab Howel of Croes Foel 
Tower in Wrexham parish 


John Lloyd=Jane, d. of John ab Ithel Wynn ab Nicholas of Leeswood. 
Azure, a chev. inter three dolphins naiant, embowed argent 


Rhys ae of Ffern,==Margaret, d. of Humphrey Ellis of Alrhey, and relict 
642 of Edward Puleston of Hafod y Wern. She died 
March 1, 1696 


John tioya==Dorothy, d.of Richard Myddleton of Plas Newydd in the town- 
of Ffern | ship of Bodlith in Llansilin, High Sheriff of Denbighshire in 
1650, and one of the gentlemen appointed to be made a Knight 
of the Royal Oak; and son of Ffoulke Myddleton of Liansilin, 
| High Sheriff for Denbighshire in 1619, seventh son of Richard 

| Myddleton, Governor of Denbigh Castle 





1 2 | 
pu heiress of Ffern, ux. John Puleston of Mary, ux. Lewys Young 
Hafod y Wern,* ab John ab Robert Puleston of Bryn Iorcyn. 





LLWYN YN. 


Ellis Lloyd ab Robert Lloyd==Alice, d. of William ab Gruffydd ab John 
ab David Lloyd, | Lloyd ab David ab Ieuaf Lloyd 
ut supra | 





| 
hickanieeRinieeneet d.of Rhys Wynnab J ibs William—...d.of Thomas 
Lloyd | John ab Howel of Rhanber- Lloyd Lloyd ab John ab 
fedd yn yr Hob, ab Madog ab Howel 
Ieuan ab Madog Ddu ab Ieuan Goch ab Einion ab Iorwerth ab 
Philip of Yr Hol, ab Y Corrias ab Osbern Wyddel. Her mother 
was Gwenhwyfar, d. of John Eyton Hen of Coed y Llai. The 
mother of Rhys Wynn was Morfydd, d. of Edward Lloyd ab David 
Lloyd ap Bleddyn of Hersedd 








1 Her mother was Margaret, daughter of Piers Stanley Hen of 
Ewlo Castle. 

2 Elizabeth was the relict of Ieuan ab David ab Madog of Galchog 
in Llaneurgain. 

8 James Conway of Rhuddlan was the second son of Iohn Aer 
Conway Hen of Bodrhyddan, Lord of Prestatyn. 
4 John Puleston was born in 1658. 
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steaks Lloyd=Mary, d. of William Lloyd of Plas Madog in Rhiwfaben 
of Llwyn Yn | parish, and Catherine, his wife, d. of Owain Brereton 
of Borasham, High Sheriff for Denbighshire in 1581 
and 1588 
Owain Lloyd of Llwyn Yn=Alice, d. and heiress of John ab Robert 
ab Harri. 





PENTREF HOBYN, COED Y LLAI, AND RHUAL. 


Gruffydd ab David Goch ab Heilin Fychan ab Heilin ab Ieuaf = 
ab Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Owain ab Edwyn ab Goronwy 





| 
Rheinallt= 


Rhye=Mallt,d.of Cynan ab Ithel ab Cynwrig ab Bleddyn ab Madog 

ab Madog Goch ab Owain Fychau ab Owain Wynn ab Rhys 

| ab Iorwerth of Mon, descended from Ithel Felyn;! but’ 

according to others he married Jane, daughter of Ithel ab 
Cwnnws of Lianeurgain? 





| 
David-—=Elen, d. of Gruffydd Fychan ab Gruffydd Margaret, ux. Gruffydd 
| ab Kinion ab Gruffydd of Cors y Gedol. ab Heilin of Llwyn 
| Ermine, a saltire gules, a crescent or for Egryn 
| difference 





Edvard-=Mallt, d. of Robert Ieuan of Margaret, d. and heir of Howel 
of Pen- | Liwyd Hen of Plas Coed y | ab Gruffydd ab Howel. Gules, 

tref yn Hersedd Llai on a bend argent a lion passant 
Hobyn | sable 








| | 
Rhys ab=Annesta, d. and Edward ab=Gwen,d.of Gruffydd 
Ieuan of | sole heir of Tho- Ieuan of {| Edward 
Coed y | mas ab David Rhual, | Price of Eglwysegl 
Llai Lloyd 1606 





1 2 
Eavard-—-Eleanor, d. Thoms ab=Alice,d.of J an Willian Ed- . 
Evans | of Hugh Edward of | Lewysab * Edwards wards, vicar 
of Coed | Lloyd of Rhual | David of of Mold and 
y Liai | Denbigh | Abergeleu Llanestyn, 1606 





Bichon Clathontna a Evan Edwards of Rhual, Margaret, thie 
Evans of John Ey- Baron of the Exchequer Pryse of Maes y Groes, 
of Coed ton of Lees- in Chester ab John Wynn ab 

y Liai wood Rhys ab John of Helygen in 'Tegeingl 





{ : 

David Lloyd=Jane, d. of Piers ab William ab Ithel of Diserth in Tegeingl, 

of Pentref | ab Cynwrig ab Bleddyn Madog ab Madog Goch. Descended 
Hobyn from Ithel Felyn 





? Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, Koed y Llai. 1 Cae Cyriog MS. 
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saad Lloyd=Margaret, d. of Edward Morgan of Gwylgre in the parish 
of Pentref | of Lianasaf, descended from Ednyfed Fychan, lord of 
Hobyn Bryn Ffenigl. Gules, a chev. ermine inter three English- 
men’s heads couped at the neck, in profile, ppr., bearded 

: and crined sable 





l | | 

Edw. Lloyd of ==Mary,d.of George Hope of Thomas Mary, ux. Edward 

Pentref Hobyn. | Broughton in the parishof Lloyd, Conway of Sych- 

High Sheriff for | Hawarden. Argent, three M.A. dyn in Llaneur- 

co. Flint, 1679 storks sable gain! 

John Lloyd of Pentref Hobyn,=—= 

High Sheriff forco. Flint, 1700 | 

Edward Lloyd of Pentref Hobyn=Dorothy, d. of John Eyton of Leeswood, 
and Dorothy, his wife, d.of William Her- 

bert of Ceri and Trefeglwys 
Edward Lloyd of Pentref Hobyn= 


Edward Lloyd of Pentref=Mary, eldest dena coheir of Thomas Lloyd of 
Hobyn, and, jure uxoris, | Trevor Hall, Valle Crucis Abbey, and Glanhafon ; 
of Trevor Hall, Glanhafon, | High Sheriff for co. Montgomery, 1749; and 
and Valle Crucis Abbey; | Mary, his wife, d. and heiress of Robert Trevor 
High Sheriff for co. Flint, | of Trevor Hall and Valle Crucis Abbey, Esq. 
1763, and Denbigh, 1768 





Robart Thomas John Edvard Trevor bioya of Ea Mather 
Lloyd Lloyd Lloyd Lloyd Trevor Hall, Lloyd | of Anucoats, co. 
0b.8.p. 0b.8.p. 0b.8.p. 0b.8.p. Pentref Hobyn, Lancaster, Esq. 
Glanhafon, and 
Valle Crucis Abbey. High Sheriff for co. Mont., 1787 





Samiael—-Eiisabeth, d. 9 eldest d. of Rice Dorothy 
Lloyd | of Thomas Trevor ThomasofCoed Helen. She Pennant 
Mather | Richard Mather had Pentref Hobyn 06. 8. p. 
Spearman of 0. 8. p. 
lymouth 
| | Margaret. —Rice Thomas of Coed 
Thomas Thomas Baldwyn==Mary She had all the Helen, co. Carnarvon, 
Mather, Lloyd of Plas | Pal- estates after her Esq. Quarterly, land 
R.N., Llanasaf in mer brother’s death 4, argent, on @ cross 
0b, 8. p. Tegeingl sable five crescents or, 
| | | in the dexter canton 
Trevor Margaret Baldwyn Lloyd Mary Lloyd | a spear’s head gules 
Lloyd eli for Sir Gruffydd ab 
Elidur, Knight of Rhodes ; 2 and 3, gu/es,a lion rampant, 
regardant or, for Elystan Glodrydd, Prince of Fferlis 
inl jy se 
Rice Thomas Margaret, Elizabeth,ux.SirWm. Jane Anne Trevor 
of Coed ux. Thos. Bulkeley Hughes of Tho- Tho- Thomas 
Helen,oé.s.p. Trevor Plas Coch, Anglesey, mas mas 
Mather Knt. Argent,a chev. sable inter three Cornish 
choughs ppr., each holding an ermine spot in its beak 





























* Ab Hugh Conway ab Edward Conway ab Harri Conway of 
Sychdyn, ab James Conway of Rhuddlan, second son of John Aer 
Conway of Bodrhyddan. 

4TH SER. VOL. VI. 17 
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6 
Penntint-=William wg of Wherwell Priory, co. Hants., Colonel of the 
Thomas | Queen’s Royal Regiment of Infantry, ob. a.p. 1852 





| | 
William Thomas Frederick ae Hebry Marines Helen 
Lascelles Assheton Ethelwold Edward Sephia Frances 





Eifrida Susanna Harriet, ux. Sir William Eden of West Auckland, co. Dur- 
ham, and Maryland, Bart. : 

















NW 
Y NERCWYS. 


Madog Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni in Tegeingl, ab Rhiryd ab Llewelyn ab= 
Owain ab Edwin, Prince of Tegeingl. Paly of six argent and sable 








Gruffydd of Chpat Goleuni==Gwladys, d. of Owain ab Bleddyn ab Owain 
| Brogyntyn 





Teuan of Cope’ Goleuni,=Margaret, d. of Llewelyn Goel, ancestor of the 

afterwards vicar of Cynwrig ab Davieses of Whitford in Tegeingl 
Rhuddian Cynwrig 

oynwrig =Tangwystl, d. of Robert ap Iorwerth ab Rhiryd of Llaneurgain, 

of Copa’r | ab Madog ab Ednowain Bendew of Llys Coed y Mynydd in Bod- 

Goleuni | fari, and chief of one of the noble tribes of Gwynedd. Argent, a 

a chev. inter three boars’ heads couped sab/e. Her mother was 

Alice, d. of Ithel Fychan ab Ithel Llwyd ab Ithel Gam of Mos- 

tyn, ab Meredydd ab Uchtryd ab Edwin ab Goronwy. Azure, a 

lion statant argent 

David of Copa’r==Angharad, d. of Bleddyn Fychan ab Bleddyn ab Goronwy 

Goleuni | Goch of Hiraddug. Descended from Llywarch Holbwrch, 





lord of Rhos and Rhufoniog. Vert, a stag trippant argent, 
attired or 





1 2 
Belyh of=... d. of Madog ab David Ieuan of Copa’r \oleuni, ancestor of 
Nercwys | Lloyd ab Madog Goch of the Wynns of that place,! the Ed- 
Gwern Affyllt wardses of Gallt y Celyn, Glyn, and 
| Crogen Iddon, and the Griffiths of Garn in the parish of Henllan.? 





1 John Wynn of Copa’r Goleuni, Esq., 1697, ab John Wynn ab John 
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| 
Gruffydd of=Angharad, d. of Madog ab Llewelyn Fychan of Y Galchog 
Nercwys | in Llaneurgain, ab Llewelyn Foel of Marchwiail,ab Madog 
Foel ab Iorwerth ab Hwfa Fychan ab Hwfa Gryg ab Sanddef 
of Marchwiail, fourth son of Elidur ab Rhys Sais, lord of 
Eyton. A lion rampant in a border azure 


David Lloyd of Nerewys=Agnes, d. of Rheinallt ab Gruffydd ab Bleddyn 
of Tower near Mold 
John Wynn of Nercwys=Margaret, d. 6f David Lloyd ab Nicholas 


John Wynn of Nercwys==Gwen,d.of Edward ab David ab Nicho- 
| las of Caerfallwch in Llaneurgain 





| 
Teuan Wynn=Mary, d. (by Catherine his wife, d. of Robert ab John ab 
of Nercwys | Gruffydd) of Edward Lloyd of Tre’r Beirdd, ab William Lloyd 
of Tre ’r Beirdd, second son <r Lloyd of Plas yn Her- 
sedd 
John Wynn of Nercwys==Catherine,d. of Ithel ab Robert ab Elissau of Mold 


John Wynn of Nercwys=Jane, d. of Harri Lloyd of Plas yn Hersedd. 





LLWYN EGRYN. 


Cadwgan Decaf ab Iorwerth ab Cadwgan ab Iorwerth ab Cadwgan== 
Ddu ab Cadwgan Goch ab Y Gwion ab Hwfa ab Ithel Felyn (Oyff 
cenedl o Ial) 





Wynn ab John Wynn Edward ab John Wynn ab Robert ab Ieuan ab 
Cynwrig ab Ieuan ab David ab Cynwrig ab Ieuan Fuit ab Gruffydd 
ab Madog Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni. Catherine, the daughter and heiress 
of John Wynn, Esq.,married John Lloyd of Rhagad, son (by Margaret 
his wife, daughter and heiress of Roger Lloyd of Rhagad, descended 
from Osbern Fitzgerald) of Meredydd Lloyd jure uworis of Rhagad, 
a younger son of Lewys Lloyd of Rhiwaedog in Penllyn, Esq., des- 
cended from Owain Gwynedd. 

2 Edward Gruffydd of Garn, in the parish of Henllan in Rhufoniog, 
ab Thomas Gruffydd of Garn, 1679, ab Edward Gruffydd ab Thomas 
ab Gruffydd ab Ieuan ab Llewelyn Fychan ab Jeuan ab David ab 
Cynwrig ab Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni, 
Cae Cyriog MS. pe 
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| 
Heilin=Gwen, d. of David ab Madog Fychan ab Madog 


Gruffydd==Margaret, d. of Rhys ab Rheinallt ab Gruffydd ab David Goch 
. of Coed y Liai 
Ithel—Janet, d. of David ab Robert Lloyd 


rT 


=lst wife, Klizabeth, d. of Piers —2nd wife, Catherine, Bhys=J ane, 
ab Gruftydd ab David ab Ithel d. of Nicholasab ab d.of 
Fychan of Oaerwys; descended | John ab Robert © Ithel Harri 
from Ednowain Bendew Conwy 











, | 
Margaret, ux. John Wynn of Tower, ab John Wynn ab Robert Wynn 





| 
Edward Bithel—Elizabeth, d. of John Ithel Eleanor, ux. J ohn Wynn 
ofLiwynEgryn Lloyd of Helygen of Nercwys. 


The Pryses of Gwern Affyllt, the Evanses of Llwyn 
Egryn, and the Griffiths of Hendref Biffa and Gwern 
Aifyllt, were likewise descended from Ithel Felyn, Lord 
of Tal. 


BRYN YR ELLYLLON. 


About a quarter of a mile from Mold, on the Chester 
road, is a tumulus called Bryn yr Ellyllon, with re- 
gard to which the following singular story is told. In 
1830, a respectable woman was returning home on 
horseback, on a fine summer's evening, after finishing 
her marketing at Mold. When she came near the 
tumulus she perceived some of the trees in a wood on the 
opposite side of the road to be illumined, as we see the 
blades of grass to be lit up by the light of a glowworm. 
As she looked intently at this phenomenon, she per- 
ceived an apparition of unusual size, and clothed with 
a suit of golden armour, emerge from the wood, and, 
approaching, cross the road, and disappear in the 
tumulus. She was so struck by this extraordinary oc- 
currence, that she determined to return to Mold and 
tell the circumstance to the vicar, the Rev. C. B. Clough. 
That gentleman wrote down what she told him, and 
got three other persons to witness it. 

Nothing occurred. to elucidate this mystery till, in 
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1833, the farmer who rented the land where the tumu- 
lus is situate, one day told his men to take the soil 
of the tumulus to fill up a large hole that had been 
made in the field, by persons in Mold taking away 
gravel for their garden walks. While the men were 
ri in this work, the pickaxes of some of them 
struck upon a large stone, and on lifting it up they 
discovered a grave with a golden corslet lying at the 
bottom, at the depth of about four or five feet from the 
top of the mound, and apparently on the original sur- 
face of the field. The corpse lay in a recumbent posi- 
tion, but only the skull and the smaller bones and 
vertebree remained. “The corslet was composed of a thin 
solid plate of gold, three feet seven inches long, eight 
inches wide in the centre, and weighing about seven- 
teen ounces. It had a figured pattern, consisting of 
raised curves with channels between, in most of which 
is a variety of ornaments in relief, punched, and finished 
with tools of different sizes. Two series of ornaments, 


one of which partakes of the character of the nailhead, 
have ridges in fine dotted lines embossed ; and all the 
curves, as well as the other ornaments, excepting the 
smaller po have at their base a border of fine dots 


indented. Upon it, in rows, lay a quantity of beads, 
evidently made of amber, or some kind of resin, as they 
broke bright and clear, and burned well, with the smell 
of that substance. There were also remains of coarse 
cloth, or serge, which, as it appeared to be connected 
with, or to enclose the beads, very probably formed 
their covering, being fastened round the edges or upon 
parts of the corslet as a braiding. There were also 
several pieces of copper, which seem to have served as 
a stiffening or inner case of the armour.” 

The farm where the tumulus lies belonged to the late 
Colonel Lloyd Salusbury of Gallt Faenan, and the 
manor belonged to William IV, who took possession of 
the corslet, as treasure trove, and gave it to the British 
Museum, where it at present remains. 


1 Arch. Camb., April, 1848, pp. 98, 99. 
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PWLL HALAWG. 
(Harl. MS. 1972, f. 117.) 


This place lies in the parish of Cwm, in the Cwmmwd 
of Rhuddlan, in the cantref of Tegeingl. The parish 
of Cwm consists of two townships, Uwch Llan y Cwm 
and Is Llan y Cwm, and is about three miles in length, 
and two miles and a half in breadth. In this parish is 
Ffynnon Asaf, which is sometimes resorted to in rheu- 
matic and nervous complaints ; its waters are cold in 
the extreme, of superior weight, and abundant in qua- 
lity, being more than sufficient to turn a mill in the dry 
season ; and the stream does actually turn one within a 
few yards of its source. On Moel Hiraddug, a hill of a 
conical form, are the remains of a British camp, and 
it is also remarkable for having on its summit a bed of 
bright and beautiful, but brittle, red spar. 


Harry ab David ab Meilir ab Iorwerth ab Meilir ab Goronwy ab= 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Oynwrig Efell, Lord of Eglwysegl. 
Cynwrig, who bore gules, a bend argent charged with a lion pas- 
sant sable, was, with his twin brother, Einion Efell, Lord of half 
of Cynllaith, an illegitimate son of Madog ab Meredydd, Prince 
of Powys Fadog, by Eva, daughter of Madog ab Urien of Maen 
Gwynedd, ab Einion ab Liles ab Idnerth Benfras 








| 
John Parry of Ruthin=Elen, d. and heir of David ab John ab Twna of 
and of Pwil Halawg — | Llanfair Dyfiryn Clwyd. Descended from Tudor 
Trevor 








YALE, AND CHIRKLAND. 


Richard hide Bishop of St. Asaph, was educated at West- 
minster School, under the celebrated antiquary, William 
Camden, and became Master of Ruthin School, and took 
at Oxford the degree of D.D. His conversation in the 
prison with his patron, Sir Gelly Meurig, is still extant, 
when he went to offer the consolation of religion. He 
was made Bishop of St. Asaph, 30th Dec. 1604. He 
assisted Bisho oe in the translation of the Bible 
into Welsh. He died 26th Sept. 1623, and was buried in 
his own Cathedral. On the 27th, in the next year, his 
widow married Thomas Mostyn of Rhyd, Esq.; and on the 
same day her eldest son and heir, Richard Parry, espoused 
Mr. Mostyn’s daughter; and his son and heir, Thomas 
Mostyn, married Ann, youngest daughter of the Bishop 
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==Gwen,d.of John 


ab Rhys Wynn 
of Llwyn Yn and 
Caer Ddinog in 
Llanfair Dyffryn 
Clwyd, ab Jo 
Wynn ab David 
ab Grutfydd ab 
Howel ab Gruff- 
ydd ab David ab 
Goronwy ab 
Meilir ab Owain 
ab Edwin ab 
Goronwy, Prince 








of Tegeingl* 








1 > 2] 5 eee I 
Richard : oR aged—Mary, d. of William= Edward J ohn Mary, i 
23 at his father’s Thos. Mos- Parry | 00.8.p. 0b.8.p. Francis 
death, High Sheriff tynofRhyd, Herbert 
for co. Flint, 1633-4, by his first of Dolguog, co. Mont. 
ob. 6th July, 1649 wife, married in 1624 | 











| 
Catherine, ux. Wm. Frances, ux. John Ann, ux. wt FS Jane, ux. 
Thomas of Coed Pulestonof Liwyn William unmarried - Roger? 
Helen, Esq.,son and y Cnotiau in the Mostyn in1623 Holland 
heir of SirWm.Tho- parish of Wrex- of of Hen- 
mas of Coed Helen, ham Rhyd_ dref Fawr in the parish 
co. Carnarvon, Kant. of Abergele, High Sheriff for co. Den- 
bigh, 1634, and who died in 1640 








1 John ab Rhys Wynn of Liwyn Yn married Mary, daughter of 
the Baron Lewys ab Owain of Cwrt Plas yn Dref in Dolgelley, who 
was murdered at Dugoed Mawddwy on the 11th Oct. 1555. By this 
lady John ab Rhys had issue, besides two daughters, Gwen, who 
married Richard Parry, Bishop of St. Asaph, and Jane, who mar- 
ried Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, who wrote the Welsh Dictionary, 
ason and heir, Edward Pryse of Llwyn Yu, who was High Sheriff 
for co. Denbigh in 1627, and married Susan, daughter of Godfrey 
Goodman ab Edward Goodman Hen of Ruthin, and sister of Geoffrey 
Goodman, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 

2 Roger Holland had a son and heir, also called Roger, who had a 
daughter Catherine, heiress of Hendref Fawr, who died and was buried 
in Abergele Church, in 1705. She married, in 1643, William Parry 
of Lilwyn Yn, near Ruthin, High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1668, 
by whom she had issue one son, David Parry of Llwyn Yn, High 
Sheriff for co. Denbigh 1695 and 1697; and one daughter, Susannah, 
heiress of her brother, who married John Roberts of Hafod y Bwch, 
in the parish of Wrexham, High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1705, 
and M.P. for the Denbigh boroughs in 1710-15. William Parry 
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Halawg, High She- |,Conway of Bodrhydd- | wall of Plas y Ward,and relict 
viff for co. Flint, an in Tegeingl, Esq. | of Maurice Jones of Ddél in 


| 
John Parry of Pwll==Catherine, d. of John ==2, Ma , d. of Edw. Thel- 
1654 ] Edeyrnion 





. SL 2 a ae ame” 5 ote I 
Richard=Jane, William Henry Lucy Ann John Edward Frances 


P d. of 8. p. 
of Pwil | Maurice Jones of Ddél 
Halawg 





John is ,  d. of Humphrey Maurice nneihoes Marge Cailibcine 

of Pwil | Jones of Ddél in 4, p. ret 

Halawg | Edeyrnion and of Plas Newydd, near Ruthin, and heiress of 
her brother, Maurice Jones of Ddél, Craflwyn, Meillionen, Plas 
Newydd, and Llanrhaiadr Hall in Ceinmeirch (which last place 
Maurice Jones purchased from Sir Evan Lloyd of Bodidris, 
Bart.), and was High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1702, in which 
_ he died at Plas Newydd, and was buried at Llanrhaiadr. 

e left his estates to his widow, a daughter of Sir Walter 
Bagot of Blithfield and Pool Park, Bart.; and at her death, 
in 1730, the estates passed to his nephew, Humphrey Parry. 

Gules, three chevronells argent 





Humphey Parry of Pwll Halawg, Llan-==Catherine, d. and heiress of John 
rhaiadr Hall, Dd6l, Craflwyn, Plas New- | Roberts of Hafod y Bwch, Hen- 
ydd, Meillionen, Llwyn Yn, Hafod y Bwch, | dref Fawr, and Llwyn Yn, Esq., 
and Hendref Fawr. Born 1686. High | High Sheriff for co. Denbigh, 
Sheriff for co. Flint, 1736. Ob. 1744,aged | 1705; M.P. for Denbigh Bo- 

58, and is buried at Cwm roughs, 1710,1715. She died in 
1751. Ermine, a lion rampt. sable 











Robert Parry Me Pwll Halawg,==Miss Hart Cotton, heiress David Roser, 
High Sheriff for co. Flint, 1757 | of Warfield Hall,co. Berks Parry 1786 
and 1797 | | | | 
| | Jane Mary Catherine Susan 
Edward Richard Parry of Pwll Halawg. He eold—=Mary, d. of Dr. Thomas, 
06.8. p. Hendref Fawr, Pwll Halawg, Lianrhaiadr Dean of Ely 
Hall, and Hafod y Bwch 














| 
Richard Parry, sold the Plas... heiress of Llwyn Yn=... Haygarth, Esq. 
Newydd estate, ob. 1834 or 
1836, 8. p. Colonel Haygarth of Llwyn Yn. 


(To be continued.) 


J. Y. W. Luoyp. 


was the son of Gabriel Parry of Llanrhudd (argent, a chevron inter 
three boars’ heads couped sable), and Mary his wife, eldest daughter 
and heir of Edward Pryse of Llwyn Yn. David Parry died at 
Liwyn Yn in 1706, and his sister Susannah died at Plas Newydd, 
near Ruthin, in 1721. 














NATURALLY FORMED CROMLECH, PALE. 




















NATURAL ANTIQUITIES. 


WE read, in the animal world, of many instances where 
an insect so nearly imitates either a flower, leaf, or 
branch, as almost to defy detection ; and in geology, 
again, objects are met with bearing so close a resem- 
blance to others known to be of human construction, 
that a practised eye is required to distinguish between 
them. Thus it is found of advantage occasionally to 
bring forward subjects not strictly within the bounds of 
archeology proper,and present them as landmarks, lest 
the too ardent votary might be led to claim, as the 
work of men’s hands, some things whose real history is 
of quite a different character. In this view, it has oc- 
curred to me that a short memoir might be written on 
what I venture to call the natural antiquities often to 
be met with in Great Britain, by which term I mean to 
designate chiefly two classes, viz., 1st, those groups of 
stones that in arrangement and appearance easily simu- - 
late the cromlech in one or other of its varieties ; and 
2nd, stones graven with rude markings, bearing a great 
likeness to inscriptions. Passing over for the present 
the logan or rocking-stones, and several other objects 
whose origin is undoubtedly natural, I shall confine 
myself to the description of the following specimens 
which have come under my personal observation, and 
are so like reality that it is a hard matter to believe 
them to be, after all, merely accidents. A good example 
of the naturally formed cromlech is to be met with in 
the grounds of Palé, the residence of H. Robertson, 
Esq., M.P., within ten minutes’ walk of the Llandderfel 
station on the Corwen, Bala, and Dolgelley branch of 
the Great Western Railway. It is difficult at first 
sight to realise that the structure is other than artifi- 
cial, and yet there can be no doubt that the arrange- 
ment of stones is nothing but what is called a freak of 
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nature ; or, to speak more correctly, it is the effect of 
ice pressure acting upon the peculiar stratification of 
the rock (Denbighshire grit), and causing the dislodged 
pieces to assume the proportions and appearance of a 
veritable cromlech. As may be seen from the accom- 
panying drawing, there are (to use cromlechian phrase- 
ology) three supporters ; these are four feet high, and 
the smallest of te does not quite touch the capstone, 
which therefore actually rests upon two only ; its length 
is fifteen feet, width four feet three inches, and thick- 
ness two feet. The beds whence this mass of stone and 
its supporters have slidden are plainly traceable on the 
rocky ledge above; and on adjoining portions of the 
same bank, to the right and left, there are other partly 
loosened fragments which, if now subjected for a time to 
the action of similar forces, would with little difficulty 
assume a similar or even more fantastic look. I visited 
the spot in company with the Rev. John Peter of Bala, 
who, having for many years made the geology of the 
neighbourhood his special study, is well qualified to 
pronounce authoritatively upon the question as to how 
the stones got into their present position, and this he 
attributes to the action of ice. Indeed, one has to go 
no further than the railway cutting, near the entrance 
to the tunnel, a short distance on the Bala-side of the 
Llandderfel station, to see beautiful examples of striation 
on the surface of rocks recently laid bare by the re- 
moval of the boulder drift. A remarkable circumstance 
connected with this fictitious cromlech is the fact that 
there was a real one formerly not far from the same 
place; it is thus mentioned by Lewis, Topographical Dic- 
tionary, s. v. Llandderfel : ‘In the grounds of Palé are 
the remains of a Druidical altar and a kistvaen”. Both 
of these were visible thirty years ago, having been well 
known to inhabitants of the district, with many of 
whom I have conversed on the subject; but, as to the 
time when they were destroyed, I could obtain no exact 
information. It is, of course, possible that the lost 
“ Druidical altar and kistvaen” may have been piled up 
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in the same manner as the one now under consider- 
ation ; still I feel tolerably confident that the former 
were genuine, for there are many traces of large tumuli . 
in the neighbourhood. At Crogen, for instance, a mile 
or so down the vale, there is, near the house, an undis- 
turbed mound, which, if examined, would doubtless be 
found to contain one or more sepulchral chambers. Of 
the same character as the Palé example, but of greater 
dimensions and less symmetrical, is the assemblage of 
stones on the road side as you ascend the pass a little 
above the village of Llanberis. Lewis (Topographical 
Dictionary) says of it, “In Cwmglas is a cromlech”. 
See also Pennant, vol. ii, p. 347, who, as usual, takes 
the night view, when he says of these fallen rocks, “one 
is styled « cromlech, for, having accidentally fallen on 
other stones, it remains lifted from the earth, with a 
hollow beneath, resembling one of those Druidical an- 
tiquities”. This I have frequently seen ; the covering 
stone rests partly on flat supporters and partly on the 
ground, the hollow space beneath affording good shelter 
from the weather. Not so many years have elapsed 
since it was actually used as a dairy by Catherine or 
“Cadi Cwmglas”, as she was called, who was celebrated 
for her size, strength, and, it may be added, her kindly 
disposition. Strange tales are told of her prowess, 
which was great ; although she was not mistress of so 
many and varied accomplishments as Margaret ferch 
Evan, a native of the adjoining parish of Llanddeiniolen, 
who, at the age of seventy, was the best musician, 
wrestler, hunter, shooter, and fisher in the whole coun- 
try, and excelled in almost every mechanical art. See 
Pennant, vol. ii, p. 329. 

I now proceed to describe an example of the inscribed 
stone class of natural antiquities. This is to be seen a 
few yards from the line of the Anglesey Central Rail- 
way, about a mile and a half to the south of Llanerch 
y Medd. The field wherein it is situated is called Ty 
Hen, probably on account of some old building long 
since destroyed, and forms part of the farm of Mynydd 
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Mwyn. As far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
appears to be no distinctive name given or tradition 
attached to it. In composition it is identical with, and 
must be a fragment detached from, the trappean dyke 
traceable for several miles running north-east and south- 
west, and well developed at and around a ruined cot- 
tage, appropriatel ed “‘Creigiau”, three quarters of 
a mile north north-west from the town of Llanerch y 
Medd. There seems to be a tendency in the stone to 
split off with a columnar fracture along a line indicated 
by several incipient cracks or channels from top to bot- 
tom of the stone. These grooves are shown dividing 
and bounding the two lines of letter-like markings that 
are at right anglesto them. The greatest height above 
ground is four feet seven inches, length from east to 
west eight feet six inches, thickness at bottom five feet. 
The (so called) letters are six to ten inches in length, 
with a ne of grooving of from half an inch to three 

uarters ; how they were formed I leave the geologist to 

etermine, but imagination may easily trace among 
them counterparts to Roman characters, such for in- 
stance as A, H, I, V,and X. The accompanying sketch 
gives, to the best of my ability, a faithful representa- 
tion of this remarkable natural curiosity, a record of 
which it is all the more desirable to perpetuate, inas- 
much as from situation and form,—not being of the shape 
useful even as a rubbing post for cattle,—there is a 
danger at any moment of its being condemned as an 
encumberer of the ground and blasted for building ma- 
terial. 

One other instance may be mentioned, recalling as it 
does most vividly to my mind what occurred during one 
of the excursions at the Carnarvon meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in September, 1849, 
a lesson I have never forgotten. On the day that 
Tre’ Ceiri was visited we returned by the “Monk’s 
Path” across “ Yr Eifl”, on the side of which, I, being in 
advance of the rest of the party, found a stone set on 
end having upon it what appeared to me inscribed 











‘dqaN X HOWANVTI UVAN ‘HAQTINOM NHAVAD ABALVN 
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characters. With what haste did I retrace my steps 
and make known to the seniors following this wonderful 
discovery! And when arrived at the spot how mi- 
nutely did they examine it, without showing the 
_ slightest: disposition to raise a laugh at my expense, 
although their experienced eyes could easily see the 
mistake made by me. I know not whether that stone 
still remains in situ, but it was certainly covered with 
markings calculated to mislead the unwary. Should 
ear offer, I Pte, ne going over the ground 
again and having another look at it ; and, indeed, there 
are many of the same type in various parts of North 
“Wales that are worthy of close inspection, which will, 
perhaps, at some future time afford me matter for more 
complete investigation ; but, meanwhile, it is hoped 
that this imperfect memoir may, at all events, have the 
effect of drawing the attention of observers to objects 
of the kind wherever they may be found, and inducing 
them to examine with care and attention what may be, 


not inappropriately, called the border-land of arche- 
ology. 


W. Wynn WILLIAMS. 
Bodewryd: May, 1875. 

















ON PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN THE EDWY 
VALLEY, RADNORSHIRE. 


PREHISTORIC remains in Radnorshire are few ; probably 
there were not many before cultivation planed the sur- 
face and levelled the earthworks as obstacles in its 
way ; for the state of the country could have only 
maintained a scanty population in the more favoured 
valleys or hill sides; even there the means of subsist- 
ence must have been small, and the condition of the in- 
habitants one of comparative poverty. When we look 
back so far the divisions of cantred, commot, or parish 
serve only to direct our attention to the spot where the 
remains are situate. To understand the reason why 
they are there, it is better to look at the natural fea- 
tures of the surrounding country and consider what 
gifts nature presented to the early settler, and what 
materials were ready to his hand. : 

An attempt will be made, therefore, in the present 
— to describe some of the prehistoric remains in the 
valley of the Edwy, which derives its supply of water 
partly from the outflow of Llyn Hilin pool, about 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and partly from the 
rivulets which traverse the clayey soil of Llandegley 
Rhos, and passing by Blaen Edwy run into the main 
stream opposite Rhos y Maen. The Edwy then flows 
in a southerly direction until its course is arrested by 
the rising ground beyond the Hundred House, Colwyn, 
and diverted through a fertile and broader valley past 
Cregrina,' whence it finds its tortuous way through the 


1 “Craig Runa”, according to Lewis Morris (Celtic Remaiis, p. 104), 
but Crug Runa answers best to the modern pronunciation. [Ina 
poem to St. David, by Gwynvardd Brycheiniog (1160-1220), the 
name occurs as Craig Vuruna: 


Kreic vuruna dec yma tec ymynyt. 


See Myvyrian Archaiology, i, 271; Gwaith Lewis Glyn Cothi, IV, xxv, 
44,.—KEp. Arch. Camb. | 
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narrow defiles of a mountainous district in a south- 
westerly direction into the river Wye, about four miles 
below Builth. 

Ascending the turnpike road from New Radnor, over 
Radnor Forest, a most striking and beautiful view of 
the upper part of the valley and surrounding country, 
which any one who has travelled that way will scarcely 
forget, is obtained from the highest part of the road, 
about 1,200 feet above the sea level, near the earth- 
work marked “Tomen” in the Ordnance Survey. Vol- 
eanic hills of considerable height, with a very varied 
and picturesque outline, commencing with the Carn- 
eddau at Builth, and ending with Llandegley rocks, 
bound the valley on the west; beneath lies a sterile and 
wet —- plain, interrupted occasionally by rising 
ground upheaved by the volcanic outburst, while the 
lofty ranges of the Glascomb Hills, in part clad with 
heather, and the Forest of Colwyn, bare of all but 
herbage, shut it in on the east. At the foot of the lat- 
ter, the Hundred House and site of the Forest farm are 
clearly seen. 

Judging from the Ordnance Survey, the Tomen would 
appear to be merely a circular tumulus; on examina- 
tion, however, it consists of a conical mound, which 
probably served the double purpose of a beacon and a 
look out, with an entrenched enclosure on the side, 
upon which from the nature of the ground it was most 
accessible. The mound is surrounded by a slight fosse 
about 285 feet in circumference; its height is about 20 
feet ; a narrow covered way, running under the slope 
of the entrenchment from the south, formed the ap- 
proach to it and the interior of the enclosure, the great- 
est width of which, measured from the mound, is about 
90 feet. A steep earthwork about 10 feet high, with 
a fosse 350 feet in length, runs from the fosse of the 
Tomen on the north until it again returns into the 
Tomen fosse on the south-west and protects the en- 
closure on the east and south; on the north and west 
the ground falls rapidly from the Tomen and makes its 
approach difficult. 
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With this _—_ notion of the ground we retrace 
our steps to Forest Inn and follow the road, which here 
branches off towards Builth. Passing Llyn Hilin pool, 
a farm track on the right leads to Llanerch farm, and a 
rapid descent across the fields in the direction of a 
abe of Scotch firs brings us to the Blaen Edwy stream. 

ooking forward over the Rhos, here covered with 
stunted heather, attention is called to an object which 
stands out clearly on the rising ground on the right 
bank of Edwy amidst the heather; it proves to be a 
large piece of trap rock, between four and five feet in 
height, placed on end in the ground and inclining to 
the north. Its position is indicated, in the Ordnance 
Survey as “Maen”. Probably it may be a sepulchral 
memorial in connection with the stone circle on the op- 
posite bank of the river. 

Leaving the Rhos, and passing again into an enclo- 
sure, adjoining Caermyrddu farmhouse, a curious out- 
crop of volcanic rock of varied shapes, rising a few feet 
out of the ground, occurs, probably “the very ancient 
cromlech covered with huge coarse stones”, mentioned 
by Williams.’ The “ fortification” on the adjoining emi- 
nence of Graig Vawr, one of the lateral spurs thrown 
out from the Llandegley rocks, and presenting the same 
varied and broken outline which characterises the main 
range, proves likewise to be the work of nature. Cross- 
ing Edwy, still a small stream, over ground which may 
. be best described as rhos, a large enclosure, known as 
Rhos y Maen, is entered on ground rising gradually 
above the stream. Here the site of a stone circle is 
clearly made out, although the owner of the farm has 
recently taken up the stones and deposited them in two 
heaps on either side of the circle in order to plough the 
field. This circle appears to have attracted attention 
in the early part of the last century, and was then 
described as ‘‘ 36 stones in a circular order, about 3 or 
4 disordered, from east to west about 33 paces; from 
north to south about the same, in circumference about 


1 History of Radnorshire, p. 292. 
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73 paces." Williams merely refers to it “as a small 
portion of ground covered with coarse stones placed 
erect in the earth.” It did not, however, escape the 
attention of Murchison, who in a note says: “Several 
large blocks of these trap rocks, having a rude columnar 
form, are arranged in a circle on the dreary common of 
Rhos Maen, about one mile east of Graig Fawr. They 
resemble the Druidical circles of the Isle of Arran and 
others which I have met with in my geological rambles. 
I am not aware that this circle has been described by 
any antiquary. Its plan is marked in the map.” 

The site of it still stands higher than the rest of the 
field, and the circle can readily be made out ; its diam- 
eter is 31 yards, and the stones of which it was com- 
posed vary from 2 to 5 feet inlength. The discoveries 
in a lower part of the valley suggest that this circle 
was at one time covered with earth, rather than that 
it stood on the outside of a tumulus. - Looking up- 
wards, the Tomen on Radnor Forest, 500 feet above, is 
a conspicuous object. 

Returning to the turnpike road, near the Vedw farm, 
a gradual descent for 4 or 5 miles leads to the Hundred 
House, Colwyn. Here a conical mound of some size on 
the left bank of the river at a short distance from the 
road, a tumulus close to the village and the Forest farm- 
house, oe the site of Colwyn, or Maud, Castle, 
on rising ground about half a mile to the west, at once 


attract the eye; but before the village is entered the 
road passes by a meadow sloping down to the river, 
opposite to a small — ed Penbont. On exam- 


ining the higher part of this meadow, the slightly raised 
surface of the ground still shows where the tumulus, of 
which an account will presently be given, stood. Mr. 


1 Rawlinson MS., C. 920, in the Bodleian Library: Anonymous, 
but in the handwriting of the early part of the eighteenth century. 
According to Williams, Lord Coningsby used to pass some of his 
time in the summer at the Rhiwau close by. He may, perhaps, be 
the author of the MS. 

- 2 Silurian System, vol. i, p. 327. 
4TH SER., VOL. VI. 18 
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Peter N. Edwards, the late owner of Bryn Llwyd, about 
the = 1835, gave directions to his farm servants to 
level a mound in this field, which he considered was a 
mere heap of earth. Unfortunately the work was car- 
ried out when he was from home, and so no very accu- 
rate account of the excavation was made, and but little 
care was taken of what was found. He is now dead, and 
nothing but a very vague notion of the discovery could 
have been now obtained, if Dean Merewether had not 
hee a short account of it in 1838 at a meeting of a 

erefordshire society, which has for some years ceased. 
to exist. A summary of the Dean’s remarks is pre- 
served in its transactions, from which the following 
extract’ is made: “In levelling a mound in a field in 
the Bryn Llwyd estate (now pronounced Bryn Flyde) 
a circle of stones was discovered, of about 24 feet dia- 
meter, composed of stones weighing from two to four 
hundredweight each, placed on their ends, nicely fitted 
together with the smooth sides out, encircling a ring of 
eight holes and one in the centre about 3 feet deep, 
filled with ashes and small pieces of bone ; in the middle 
was a kind of arch, somewhat resembling an oven, which 
contained nine urns, four of which were large and sup- 
posed to be capable of holding nearly three gallons, the 
others of the same size as the one preserved, which is 
about 6 incheshigh. Two of them appeared to be more 
curiously worked than the rest. The stones’ composing 
the arch looked as though they had been exposed to 
the action of fire.” 

If a careful search had been made while the excava- 
tion was going on, some implements or other articles 
might have been discovered, which would have thrown 
a light on the probable age of the interments, and have 
enabled an opinion to be formed whether the ring of 





1 I owe the extract from the Transactions of the Herefordshire 
Philosophical, Antiquarian, etc., Society, to the kindness of Mr. 
Arthur Thompson of Hereford. 

2 They were probably of the adjacent rocks; from their appear- 
ance well styled “volcanic ash” in the Ordnance Geological Survey. 
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eight holes, containing ashes and small pieces of bone, 
around the central cist, were more recent than those 
within the cist, or whether they contained the remains 
of the humbler members of the tribe, who selected this 
as their place of burial. No fragments of the broken 
pottery were preserved, nothing remains but the one 
urn referred to, which is in the possession of Mr. Mynors 
of Evancoed, to whose father it was given by Mr. Ed- 
wards. The accompanying drawing of it will give a 
general notion of its form. It appears to have been a 
cinerary urn, with an overhanging rim of uneven width, 
and is composed of a dull shove clay, rudely fash- 
ioned with the hand, partially burnt and ornamented 
with a twisted thong. A section of the pottery shows 
that the outer face only is yellow, and that the rest of 
the material is as black as if the clay had been disco- 
loured with charcoal before it was moulded ; the interior 
still retains the remains of charcoal ; the discolouration 
may have arisen, as suggested by the late Mr. Albert 
Way, from the deposit of the hot. embers within it.’ Its 
dimensions are as follows: diameter, base, 34 inches ; 
mouth, 5} inches; under rim, 4} inches; height, 6} 
inches. The other tumulus, close to the village, is 
about 45 ft. in diameter and 9 ft. high, with a depression 
on the top of it; boulders of aa size are embedded 
in the outer surface, and, judging from its appearance, 
some one has begun to open it on the west side and 
then left off work. A careful excavation of it in the 
course of this summer may probably throw further light 
be the interesting remains in its immediate neighbour- 
ood. 

A reference to the Ordnance Survey will best show 
the close connection of these tumuli with the conical 
mound known as the mount, the entrenched outwork, 
which became the site of Maud Castle, and the other 
works, which will be presently described. 

A sketch plan of the mount and adjoining entrench- 
ment has been cleverly made by Mr. George Lloyd to 


1 Arch. Camb., 3rd Series, vol. xiv, p. 219. 
184 
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illustrate the present paper, so a short description of 
them will be sufficient. The mount is about 40 feet in 
height and 520 feet in circumference, with a tolerably 
level space, about 40 feet wide, on its summit. The fosse, 
by which it is surrounded, is about 10 feet wide. On 
the north-east is a small pool, now shallow and full of 
a coarse water grass, which probably served as a water 
supply to the adjoining entrenchment, which stands 
about 10 feet above the level of the surrounding mea- 
dows, and presents within the remains of a raised earth- 
work, with a sharp escarpment on the outside towards 
the meadows for the greater part of its circumference. 
The side next the river affords the most easy access 
and bears traces in the depression of the ground of the 
way by which the entrenchment was entered. The 
dimensions of the enclosure are from east to west 320 
feet, and from north to south 330 feet, There can be 
but little doubt that this work was the residence of the 
chief of the tribe which used the adjoining tumuli as 
their burying ground. 

The mount may have served as a look out, and, when 
protected with a wooden stockade, a place of retreat in 
case of need, while the entrenched enclosure served as 
the site of the rude dwellings of the tribe. 

About a mile to the south-east, on the right bank of 
- the:river, is another remarkable mound, called from the 
name of the farm on which it is situate, Penarth 
mound, thrown up on a high bank which runs into the 
valley from the adjoining mountain. It stands about 
100 feet above the level of the mount before described 
and commands a good view of it ; on the south it over- 
looks the approaches by the narrow defiles of the Glas- 
comb valley and lower valley of the Edwy. It is sur- 
rounded by a shallow fosse only, which just defines 
where the earthwork begins. The height of the work 
is 35 feet, the circumference at its base is 320 feet, and 
the space on the summit is 45 by 33 feet. It may 
have been, as is suggested by Mr. Thomas, the rector 
of Cregrina, a Gwylfa, but there were probably dwell- 
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ings on, or close to it; for he has in his possession a 
stone quern, which was found close by, about 2 feet 
below the surface, in draining a field, part of his farm, 
called Vron, at the foot of the mound. The quern is in 
shape like a modern millstone, with a round hole in the 
centre and a hole for a handle on the side, but it is only 
15 inches in diameter and about 3 inches thick. 
Within a short distance, in an arable field of the 
same farm on the opposite side of the road, was a low- 
lying circular mound, probably gradually lessened by 
cultivation, the site of which may still be traced for a 
width of about 90 feet. In 1864, when ploughing was 
going on, the ploughshare uncovered a stone, which led 
to further examination, and an excavation of the mound; 
a stone circle about 3 feet high and from 15 to 20 yards 
in diameter, formed of stones of various sizes and thick- 
ness, placed on their ends, closely side by side, was 
uncovered. In the earth within were small fragments 
of pottery, which were considered unworthy of preser- 
vation, much charcoal and ashes, with two or three 
pieces of iron, one of which was preserved. As far as 
an opinion can be formed of its corroded state, it may 
have been an iron knife, 43 inches in length, similar to. 
that engraved in Jewitt’s Grave Mounds, fig. 305. Mr. 
Thomas intended to preserve the stone circle, but his 
bailiff, considering the stones to be in his way, during 
his master’s absence removed them all into the road. 
In this case there is evidence that some at least of the 
iriterments took place after iron had superseded the use 
of bronze. We see, too, that the same mode of con- 
struction prevailed in the valley, and may attribute the 
fact in a great measure to the quantity of erratic 
boulders which occur in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It remains to give an account of the large earthwork 
within which Maud Castle stood, about half a mile dis- 
tant from the mound and bounded for the greater part 
of its length on the east by the turnpike road. Its form 
is that of a parallelogram 280 yards in length, irregular 
in width, inasmuch as the south-west end is 160 yards 
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as against 100 yards on the north-east. The entrenched 
earthwork has been evidently planed down by cultiva- 
tion and to suit the present fences, but the average 
height of the entrenchment above the. surrounding 
land is still from 10 to 12 feet. Near the north-east 
end a deep circular moat (except where it has been 
filled in for a roadway) surrounds the higher ground, 
raised in part by the excavations, on which the present 
farm house and buildings of the Forest farm stand in 
the place of Maud Castle. The situation is about 700 
feet above the sea level, and commands a view of the 
valley of the Edwy on the north, and of the approach 
between the mountains from Builth on the south. 

The outer trench may or may not be prehistoric, but 
there are grounds for believing that a place of such im- 
portance must have been from a very early period the 
residence of the successive chiefs of Cantred Elvael. 
When the Norman invader first obtained a footing 
there is uncertain, but it is on record that in 1143 
Elvael was subjected for a second time to the Normans, 
and that Ranulph, Earl of Chester, then repaired the 
Castle of Colwyn. Its occupation by them was short, 
for in 1175 the Lord Rhys took with him to the court 
of Henry II at Gloucester all the princes of the south 
who had been in opposition to the king, and among 
them his son-in-law, Einion Clyd, Lord of Elvael. All 
the Welsh chiefs returned home peaceably. -Fresh 
disturbances soon arose, and Einion Clyd was slain 
two years afterwards by the Normans in an ambush 
laid for him.’ His son Einion? probably retained pos- 
session of Elvael, for he, as Lord of Elvael, met Arch- 
bishop Baldwin and Giraldus at Radnor and took the 
sign of the cross on their progress through Wales in 
1188. Shortly afterwards the Castle of Colwyn must 
have again fallen into the hands of the Normans, pro- 
bably of one of the Thony family, for in 1196° the Lord 
Rhys, after destroying Carmarthen, marched with a 


1 Chronicle of the Princes (Rolls edition), also Arch. Camb. 
2 Itinerartum Oambrie. 8 Chron. of the Princes. 
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large army and attacked the Castle of Colwyn, which 
he burnt on its surrender. Giles de Braose, on his 
conspiracy in 1215 with Ll. ab Iorwerth against King 
John, suffered the cantred Elvael, including the castles 
of Painescastle and Colwyn, to remain in. the hands of 
Walter ab Gruffydd, son of the Lord Rhys. The next 
time we find the castle mentioned is the grant of the 
castle in 1223 to Ralph de Thorny,’ on the occasion of 
King Henry III’s expedition against the Welsh in 
1231; the king caused the Castle of Colwyn, which was 
before of wood and had been destroyed by the Welsh, 
to be rebuilt of stone and mortar; it then obtained the 
name of Castrum Matildis, or Maud Castle. The king 
received there, in August of the same year, the Earls of 
Brittany, Chester, and Richard, Earl of Pembroke, and 
returned to England when he had finished the build- 
ing in October.” The English thereafter in the family 
of dé Thony held possession of Cantred Elvael and its 
castles until the early part of the reign of Edward II, 


when, on the marriage of Alice, the daughter and heiress 
of Robert de Thony, with Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, the Cantred became the property of the Earls 


of Warwick. 
R. W. B. 





THE MONASTERY OF PEN RHYS, RHONDDA 
VALLEY, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM LLEWELLIN, F.8.A., F.G.8, F.G.H.S. 


On the southern spur of the chain of hills known as 
Cefn Twyn Rhondda, which separates the two valleys 
of the Rhondda, and upon the elevated ground over- 
looking the beautiful and secluded valley of Rhondda 
Fawr, in the parish of Ystrad Dyfodwg, are situated 
the few remains that still exist of the ancient Monastery 
of Pen Rhys ab Tewdwr. Though one of the most 


1 Dugdale’s Baronage. 
2 Matth. Paris, Hist. Angl. (Rolls ed.), p. 332. 
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beautiful valleys in South Wales, and peculiarly inte- 
resting to the tourist or the fisherman, its remote and 
secluded situation caused it to be almost wholly over- 
looked and seldom visited, so that the ruins of the 
Monastery were little known to strangers. The most 
intelligent of our. tourists have omitted any mention of 
it, and do not seem to have had their attention at all 
directed to it. The laborious and talented observer, 
Edward Lhwyd, appears to have penetrated into this 
remote locality’ at_a period when a considerable portion 
of the ancient edifice would probably have been in 
existence; but his attention was, doubtless, chiefly 
directed to the natural features and curiosities of the 
_ district ; and this interesting relic of antiquity seems 
to have either escaped his notice, or to have been dis- 
regarded, as not forming part of the investigations upon 
which he was then engaged. Nor does the painstaking 
and indefatigable Malkin, whose work has furnished 
materials for so many other tourists, appear to have 
possessed any knowledge of it, though he passed up the 
secluded valley of Ystrad Dyfodwg, and has expressed 
his admiration of its beauty in warm and glowing lan- 
guage. Since that period several tourists have pene- 
trated into this remote solitude, and Mr. Cliffe speaks 
of its singular loveliness and interesting features with 

eat enthusiasm. He designates it, with truth, the 
gem of South Wales; but the peaceful solitude and 
Sabbath stillness that reigned supreme in the days 
when the monks of Pen Rhys pursued their devotions, 
and raised their pious orisons, exist no longer. Those 
powerful agents of civilisation, the railway and the 
steam-engine, have forced their way into this lonely 
district, and numerous coalworks are now in progress 
therein, that have gathered around them a busy and 
rapidly increasing population. 

The parish of Ystrad Dyfodwg lies on the western 
side of Aberdare, and extends, in a southern direction, 
nearly down to the town of Pont y Pridd, the site of 


1’ Phil. Trans., No. 335, p. 500. 
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the beautiful and celebrated bridge built by Edwards. 
The church of Ystrad Dyfodwg is said to have been 
founded by Dyfodwg,’ who was a saint of the college of 
Illtyd. The area of the parish is considerable; but the 
population has until recently been small and widely 
scattered. 

When I visited Pen Rhys, about twenty years ago, 
some portions of the Monastery existed, though incor- 
porated with other modern erections, and difficult to 
identify. The ‘present farmhouse of Pen Rhys has been 
erected on the site of the ancient Monastery, the mate- 
rials of which appear to have been largely employed in 
its construction. In particular, the barn, which stands 
in a field near the house, called to this day “Y Fyn- 
went”, or the Churchyard, was formed, to a considerable 
extent, out of portions of the ancient monastic build- 
ings, one of the windows and parts of the old walls of 
which'were at that period very discernible. But I then 
took no interest in antiquarian pursuits, and gave little 
heed to the interesting ruins which chance alone had 
brought before my observation. I now greatly deplore 
this neglect of my boyhood, for on recently visiting Pen 
Rhys I found that the few remains that were observ- 
able on my first visit had been swept away in the ruth- 
less process of repairing the farm-buildings, and no 
longer existed. The only object of interest that still 
. remained was the holy well. This still stood uninjured, 
and continued to attract numerous believers in its 
miraculous waters and healing properties.’ It is, how- 
ever, simply a spring of pure water issuing copiously 
out of the grey sandstone of the coal-measures, known 
to geologists as the Pennant rock, and does not appear 
to contain any chemical property that would be likely 
to account for the possession of any healing virtue. We 
know, however, the curative influence of the imagina- 


1 Iolo MSS., pp. 568-638. 

2 The water of the spring is said to have performed many re- 
inarkable cures in cases of rheumatism, King’s evil, and other affec- 
tions. 
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tion, which, combined as it would be in this case with 
a residence in a peculiarly beautiful locality, exercise 
on the breezy mountains, and simple but nourishing fare, 
would probably account for much of the celebrity in 
which Pen Rhys has so long been held. The spring, 
which is entered by stone steps, is arched over ; and at 
the back, above the spring, there stands a niche in 
which it is evident that there stood originally an image 
of the Virgin, to whom the Monastery was dedicated,— 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Pen Rhys. 

The ordinary sources from whence information can 
be obtained relative to our ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
appear to be absent in this instance. The laborious and 
accurate Dugdale and the painstaking Tanner seem to 
omit all reference to it, and the only allusions I have 
discovered are contained in some poetical works of the 
ancient Welsh bards. The traditionary account exist- 
ing in Glamorgan shows that the Monastery was founded 
to commemorate the death, near this place, of the un- 


fortunate Rhys ab Tewdwr. The circumstances attend- 
ing the conquest of Glamorgan are too well known, and 
have been too frequently described, to need repetition 
here ; but with = to the precise place of the un- 


happy Rhys’ overthrow and subsequent death there is 
very considerable discrepancy of opinion. The usually 
accurate historian of Brecknockshire, Theophilus Jones, 
contends that the place of Rhys’ luckless overthrow 
and death was more probably situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Brecknock, where, he says, a well still exists 
which, in remembrance of the occurrence, is called “Pen 
Syr Rhys”. It, however, appears to me that the weight 
of testimony is in favour of the view more generally 
received, and supported by popular tradition, that the 
site of the battle between Iestyn ab Gwrgant and the 
Norman mercenaries who supported him, and Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, was the great plain of Hirwaen Wrgan, which 
is still an unenclosed common about six miles in extent, 
and.situated on the confines of Breconshire and Glamor- 
ganshire. Here, then, the contending forces are stated 
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to have met, and after a fierce and bloody encounter, 
in which the disciplined bravery of the Normans pre- 
vailed over the rude and reckless courage of the forces 
of Rhys, the venerable warrior was compelled to suc- 
eumb, and sought to escape from the field across the 
range of hills intervening between Hirwaen Wrgan and 
the valley of Ystrad Dyfodwg. There the aged Prince, 
who is said’ to have been then about eighty years of 
age, was overtaken by his merciless pursuers, and, taken 
prisoner at the place that has subsequently been desig- 
nated Pen Rhys ab Tewdwr. Rees Meyrick says :’ “I 
finde the first place of incounter to be on the confines 
of Brecknocke and Glamorganshire, near Hirwaen Wr- 
gan, at a place, therefore, called and knowne by the 
name of Ton Rhys (Rice his turfe or field), where Justin 
and the Mercenary retreated, and fought a pitch’t field 
at Bryn y Beddau, where Rhys was overthrowne and 
in the pursuite killed, and his head severed from his 
body, and brought to the conqueror, in memory whereof 
that place is called Pen Rhys (Rice his Head).” Another 


account,’ published in the — to Williams’ Mon- 


mouthshire, is substantially the same: “ Einion applied 
to and consulted some Norman noblemen, particularly 
Sir Robert Fitzhamon, who agreed to go with him to 
the aid of Iestin, with twelve knights and a large army 
with them of horse and foot. They met Rhys, the son of 
Tewdwr,on Hirwaen Wrgan (Gwrgan’s Long Plain), and 
in Glamorgan, and also near Brecknock ; and after a long 
contest, Rhys, the son of Tewdwr, was vanquished, and 
he was obliged to flee ; but he was pursued and taken 
soon, and he was beheaded not far from Wrgan’s Long 
Plain,’ at a place now called Pen Rhys (0. ¢., the Head 
of Rhys), where afterwards was raised the great Monas- 
tery of that name in the parish of Ystrad Dyfodwg. 
Over the grave of Rhys was erected a large tumulus, 
near the Monastery, which is called Bryn y Beddau ; 

1 Morganie Archeographia, 1578. 

2 MSS. of Edward Williams (Iolo Morganwg). 

8 Hirwaen Common is about six miles from Pen Rhys. - 
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i. e., ‘the hill or tumulus of graves.’” Tradition has it 
that Rhys was killed at a place now called Ynysgrug ; 
but that his body, after being decapitated, was buried 
at Pen Rhys. But as the Monastery had not at that 
time been founded, and no special reason appears to 
have existed for the burial of his body at that place, it 
seems to me to be most probable that his burial took - 
place on the adjoining farm of Ynysgrug,’ and close to 
the bank of the river Rhondda Fawr, where he is repre- 
sented to have fallen, and where a tumulus of ie. 
able size still exists, which is stated to have been con- 
structed over his grave. 

The unhappy consequences of the intestine dissen- 
sions between lestyn ab Gwrgant and Rhys ab Tewdwr, 
and the overthrow and death of the latter Prince, ter- 
minating in the capture of Glamorgan by the Norman 
knights, have been fully described by several writers ; 
its narration would, consequently, present no features 
of novelty, and need not, therefore, be further referred 
to here. 

After the death of Rhys ab Tewdwr, his daughter 
Nest appears to have fallen into the hands of Henry I, 
and, ktlone by force or persuasion, to have become 
the mistress of that susceptible monarch, so long asso- 
ciated in our youthful memories with the supposed un- 
happy fate of the Fair Rosamond. But whichever way 
the connexion arose and had its origin, it is certain that 
the frail or unfortunate Nest bore Henry two sons, one 
of whom was afterwards greatly distinguished in Eng- 
lish and Welsh annals as Robert Consul, Earl of Glou- 
cester. For the age in which he lived he was possessed 
of considerable learning, and was upon all occasions the 
generous patron and powerful supporter of science and 
learning. He had annexed to his earldom the extensive 
lordship of Glamorgan, by his marriage with Mabli, the 
daughter and heiress of Robert Fitzhamon. He con- 
tributed materially to the stability and maintenance of 


1 Ynysgrug is situated at a distance of about a mile from Pen 
Rhys, 
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his power in Glamorgan by rebuilding, as a Norman 
fortress of great strength, the Castle of Cardiff, though, 
after all, his strongest security lay in the love of his 
people, to whom he had given numerous proofs of his 
regard, and on whom his just and peaceful rule had 
conferred many important advantages. His mother 
Nest was eventually married to Gerald de Windsor, 
Governor of Pembroke Castle, and Lieutenant of that 
province. His daughter Angharad, by her marriage 
with William de Barri, became the mother of the dis- 
tinguished scholar, Giraldus de Barri, so well known as 
the learned Giraldus Cambrensis. Robert Consul was 
a liberal donor to the magnificent Abbeys of Neath and 
Margam, and all the traditional accounts appear to con- 
cur in regarding him as the founder of the Monastery 
of Pen Rhys, which is supposed to have been established 
in memory, and for the repose of the soul, of his grand- 
father, Rhys ab Tewdwr. 

Though, as I have stated before, I am unable to refer 


to an official record of its foundation by Robert Consul, 
tradition points strongly to that conclusion, and is sup- 
ported and confirmed by the works of some of the 
ancient bards. It is re cape to have been founded 


about the latter part of the reign of Henry I (a.p. 1130- 
1132), and to have been completed during the turbulent 
reign of Stephen, who began his reign A.D. 1135. The 
Monastery is said to have been largely endowed with 
lands in the Rhondda valleys, and to have existed in 
that remote situation during three centuries, in a con- 
dition of prosperous usefulness. It is represented to 
have belonged to the order of Franciscans. That bro- 
therhood is known to have been deeply devoted to the 
cause of Richard II, and to have been associated with 
many of the intrigues and plots of his adherents for 
that monarch’s re-establishment on the throne, and the 
subversion of the power of Henry IV, whom they re- 
garded as an usurper. They appear to have, conse- 
quently, been subjected to great persecution, and several 
of the brothers were executed for their devotion to 
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Richard, whom they considered to be their lawful king. 
We read in Speed’ that a “Friar Minor, who, being 
taken with others of his order for like intendments, 
was asked what he would doe if King Richard were 
alive and present. Hee confidently answered that he 
would fight for him till death, against any whosoever; 
which cost him his life, being drawne and hanged in 
his fryer’s weeds......Not long after eight Franciscan 
Fryers, or Minorites, were taken, convicted, hanged, 
and beheaded, for the like causes, which made the King 
a heavy lord to the whole order. It is said that some- 
what before this knot was discovered, the Divell a 
peared in the habit of a Minorite at Danbury Church, 
in Essex, to the incredible astonishment of the parish- 
ioners ; for at the same time there was such a tempest 
and thunder, with great firebats of lightning, and the 
vault of the church brake, and halfe the chancell was 
carried away.” 

It is quite clear that in Wales the Franciscans were 
active supporters of Owain Glyndwr, and it is well 
known that he was strongly attached to the cause of 
King Richard. During his incursion into Glamorgan- 
shire, about August and September, 1402, he burnt the 
bishop’s palace and the archdeacon’s castle at Llandaff,? 
which were extensive and stately edifices. The town 
of Cardiff was likewise burnt, together with several reli- 
gious houses that existed therein, which are described 
by Tanner’ as a “ goodly priory founded by Robert, first 
Karl of Gloucester ; a priory of Black Monks, or Bene- 
dictines ; a house of Black Friars in Crockerton Street ;* 
. a house of Grey Friars, dedicated to St. Francis, under 
the custody or wardship of Bristol ; and also a house 
of White Friars.” It is stated® that, with the single 
exception of the Franciscans, who as the adherents 
of King Richard, and consequently the foes of the Lan- 
castrians and the friends of Glyndwr, escaped without 

1 Succession of England’s Monarchs, p. 628. 


2 Willis’ Llandaff, pp. 30-33. 8 Tanner’s Not. Mon. 
4 Now Crockherbton Street. ° Thomas’ Life of Glyndwr, p. 97. 
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molestation, the houses belonging to all the other orders 
were involved in the conflagration and common destruc- 
tion. Leland says' that “in the year 1404, the fourth 
year of the reign of King Henry, Owain Glyndwr burnt 
the southern part of Wales, and besieged the town and 
Castle of Cardiff. The inhabitants sent to the King to 
supplicate assistance ; but he neither came himself, nor 
sent to their relief. Owain took the town, and burnt 
the whole, except one street in which the Friars Minors 
resided, which, with the convent, he spared on account 
of the love he bare them. He afterwards took the 
Castle and destroyed it, carrying away a large quantity 
of treasure which he found deposited there. When the 
Friars Minors besought him to return them their books 
and chalices which they had lodged in the Castle, he 
replied, ‘Wherefore did you place your goods in the 
Castle? If you had kept them in your convent, they 
would have been safe.’” 

In addition to the devastation committed at Cardiff 
and Llandaff, Owain appears to have destroyed’ the 
castles of Penllin, Llandough, Flemingston, Dunraven, 
Tal y Fan, Llanblethian, Llanguian, Maleffant, and Pen- 
mark, and several villages and churches in their vicinity, 
including the villages of Llanfrynach and Aberthin as 
well as portions of Lantwit Major, at which places the 
inhabitants refused to join him. 

During this foray of Owain’s into Glamorganshire he 
is supposed to have visited the remote Monastery of 
Pen Rhys, and is said to have presided at an Kisteddyod 
that took place there at that period. It is clear that 
Owain was located for some little time at Llantrisant, 
the distance of which from Pen Rhys is only about 
eight miles, and therefore easily accessible from thence 
over the hills. It is also believed that many of his 
adherents resided in that locality and throughout the 
valleys of the Rhondda. This view is strongly sup- 
ported by the following passage in the Jolo MSS. :° 


1 Leland’s Collect., vol. i, p. 389. 2 Iolo MSS., p. 493. 
3 Iolo MSS., pp. 492, 493. 
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“‘Cadogan of the Battle-Axe lived at Glyn Rhondda 
during the time of Owain Glyndwr’s war, and was one 
of that chieftain’s captains over the men of that vale. 
When Cadogan went to battle, he used to perambulate 
Glyn Rhondda, whetting his battle-axe as he proceeded 
along ; from which circumstance Owain would call out 
to Cadogan,—‘ Cadogan, whet thy battle-axe!’ and the 
moment that Cadogan was heard to do so, all living 
persons, both male and female, in Glyn Rhondda, col- 
lected about him in military order; and from that day 
to this the battle-shout of the men of Glyn Rhondda 
has been, ‘ Cadogan, whet thy battle-axe !’ and at the 
word they all assemble as an army.” 

In further confirmation of the fact of Owain’s visit to 
Pen Rhys, it is stated by Iolo Morganwg’ that the Eis- 
teddvod was held “dan nawdd Owain Glynn Dwr ym 
Monachlog Pen Rhys, yng Nglynn Rhondde”; that is, 
under the protection of Owain Glynn Dwr, in the 
Monastery of Pen Rhys in Glyn Rhondda. Then, 
again, he observes:—“A gwedi Difant Bargodiaint 
Owain Glynn Dwr doded Monachlog Penn Rhys i 
lawr, a gwerthu’r cyfoeth, gan y Brenin Harri’r Bum- 
med, amcan oed Crist 1415, am ddeochri at Owain a’i 
Blaid”; which may be thus rendered :—“After the 
completion of the insurrection of Owain Glyn Dwr, the 
Monastery of Pen Rhys was put down, or dissolved, 
and the possessions sold by Henry V, about the year of 
Christ 1415, for supporting Owain and his party.” At 
this Eisteddvod an ode was written by Gwilym Tew 
(who is described by Anthony Powel and Iolo Mor- 

nwg as “Pencerdd”, or chief poet; “ac Athraw 
Cadeiriog” or chaired teacher), addressed to “Y Wyryf 
Fair Wenn o Benn Rhys,” or “the Blessed Virgin Mary of 
Pen Rhys,” and embodying examples of the twenty-four 

1 On the lands formerly attached to the Monastery there is now 
a considerable farm called Bodringell, or the Abode of the Sum- 
moner, which may possibly have been the residence of Cadogan. 

2 Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain, p. 213. [These statements are 
not made by Iolo Morganwg, but are found in the MS. from which 
he printed.—Ep. Arch. Camb.] 
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alliterative measures of the Demetian bard. This ode 
was published by Iolo Morganwg in his work called 
Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain,—a book that has 
since become extremely scarce; and as the poem pos- 
sesses considerable interest for the Welsh scholar, I 
regret that its length precludes my introducing it here. 
The author's name is appended to it in the following 
terms: “Gwilym Tew a1 cdnt, yn Eisteddfod Monach- 
log Pen Rhys, Glyn Rhondde, cyn ei dodi i lawr yn 
yr ail flwyddyn o Goroniad y Brenin Harri y Pummed 
am gymmbhleidio ag Owain Glynn Dwr.” 

Here we have it again stated that the Monaste 
was dissolved in the second year of the reign of Henry V. 
for supporting Owain Glyndwr. The same ode also 
appears in the Grammar" of the celebrated Dr. John 
David Rhys,? of which I have the good fortune to pos- 
sess acopy. In the Grammar the ode is unaccompanied 
by any observations explanatory of its connection with 
Pen Rhys; but the following verse clearly shows its 
relation thereto ; 

Lhebherydh y lhabhuriaid 

Llu ’Mhenn Rhys lhe maen’erioed 
Llun y Wyry ai lhiw’n euraid, 
Lhe mae braich lhaw mab a roed.* 


The literal translation of which is: “ The prayers of the 
labourers who in crowds come to Pen Rhys, where the 


1 Cambrobrytannice: Cymreeceeve Lingwe Institutiones, 1592. 

2 Dr. John David Rhys was born in 1534, and at an early age 
was taken under the protection of Sir Edward Stradling of St. 
Donat’s. He was educated at Christ’s College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected a Fellow in 1555. He subsequently proceeded to Italy 
at the expense of Sir Edward Stradling, and as tutor to his son. 
He studied medicine at the University of Sienna, and there took his 
degrees as a physician. He was so thoroughly conversant with the 
Italian language that he was appointed moderator in the school of 
Pistoia in Tuscany, and left behind him a treatise on the orthography 
and pronunciation of that language. He died at Brecknock about 
the year 1609. He wrote several works in Latin, Italian, and Welsh, 
and is admitted to have been a man of great learning, and an orna- 
ment to his age. 

8 The original orthography is retained. 

4TH SER., VOL. VI. 19 
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Virgin’s image, of a golden hue, hath an arm and hand 
given to her by her Son.” Another ancient bardic com- 
position refers to Pen Rhys thus : 
Afi Benn Rhys 
Yn fy uncrys 
hag ofn encryd ; 
Ar fy nglin 
Oed pererin 
apr o wrhyd. 
That is,—“ I will go to Pen Rhys in my shroud, with- 
out dread: on my side my pilgrim’s scrip, and in my 
hand a taper a fathom long.’ 

From the very limited knowledge which I possess of 
the works of the ancient Welsh bards, many important 
references to the Monastery of Pen Rhys have probably 
escaped my observation’; and the total absence, so far 
as I have succeeded in ascertaining, of any other source 
of information regarding it, has rendered this necessa- 
rily incomplete sketch less perfect and satisfactory than 
it might otherwise have proved. As it is, however, it 
may possess some degree of interest for the lover of 
Welsh antiquities, and may incite some more competent 
investigator to further inquiries. 


Glanwern, Pontypool, Monmouthshire : 
August, 1862. 





OLD MONUMENT IN WREXHAM CHURCH. 


At the end of the south aisle of Wrexham Church is a 
very remarkable monument, rich in heraldic emblazon- 
ment, but containing no inscription but the initials R. LL. 
This monument has been erroneously attributed to one 
of the Longuevilles ; but I suppose that no one, how- 
ever enthusiastic a Welshman, would Welshify the great 
Norman name of Longueville by spelling it ‘‘Llongue- 
ville’. There is no doubt, however, that this monu- 
ment commemorates Sir Richard Lloyd of Estlys, near 
Wrexham, and of Dulassy in the county of Carnarvon, 
Chief Justice of the Brecon circuit, and afterwards Chiet 
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Justice of North Wales, Governor of Holt Castle during 
the Great Rebellion, and a truly loyal subject of the 
royal martyr, King Charles I, whom he received at 
Bryn y Ffynnon, in Wrexham, in 1642. Of the King’s 
visit to Wrexham at that time, the following anecdote 
appears in Ormerod’s Cheshire, General Introduction, 
vol. i, p. 35: 


Upon October 7,1642,the King having come over from Shrews- 
bury to Wrexham, to meet a commission from the city of 
Chester, and intending to return the same day, appears to have 
taken up his quarters at Sir Richard Lloyd’s house, who is 
said to have urged the length of the day’s journey, and the un- 
seasonableness of the weather, and to have pressed his royal 
guest to stay till the next day at Wrexham; and the King to 
have dismissed him and the other gentlemen with these pathetic 
and simple words,—“ Gentlemen, go you and take your rests, for 
you have homes and houses to go to, and beds of your own to 
lodge in; and God grant that you may long enjoy them! I am 
deprived of these comforts. I must attend my present affairs, 
and return this night to the place whence I came.” 


I append a copy of the original funeral certificate of 
Sir Richard Lloyd : 


Sir Richard Lloyd of Esles, neere Wrexham, in ye county of 
Denb., Kt., one of the Lord Chief Justices of North Wales. He 
died the 5th of May, 1676, in the 71 yeare of his age, and was 
buried in lead, vnder a monument [in] his owne chappell in 
Wrexham Church in the said county of Denbigh. 

He married Margaret, dau. to Rafe Snead of Bradwall and 
Keele in the county of Stafford, by whom he had issue, one son 
and three daughters. 

Robert Lloyd, Esq., son and heire of the defunct, married 
[Frances] dau.! to Sir Robert Williams of Pentryn (Penrhyn) in 
the county of Carnarvon, Kt. and Bartt., by whom he had issue, 
one son, Rich., who was one yeare old at his father’s death, which 
was the 4th Nov., 1675. 

Jane Lloyd, eldest daughter of the defunct, married Lewis 
Owen of Penneth (Peniarth) in the county of Merion.’ 


1 And eventually heiress. She was married, secondly, in 1688, 
to Lord Edward Russell, son to William Duke of Bedford. Her 
son, Richard, mentioned above, died 9th April, 1683, in about his 
ninth year. His mother died, s. p., 30 June, 1714, aged seventy-two. 

2 M.P. for Merionethshire. 

192 
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Mary, second dau. of the defunct, married Sir Henry Conway 
of Petrothen (Bodrhyddan) in com. Fflynt, Kt. and Bartt., and 
hath issue. 

Anne, 3d dau. of the defunct, married Edw. Ravenscroft, son 
and heire of Tho. Ravenscroft of Bretton in com. Fflynt, Esq., 
and hath issue.! 

This certificate was taken, &c.,-vnder the hand of madame 
Mary Conway, dau. of the defunct, and of his execut’rs. 
flee iil. xs, ) - “3 Mary Conway. 


At the head of the certificate is'a shield of — ay 
ing the following. quarterings, agreeing with those o 
the principal ght ‘upon. the ec I 1, sable, a 
lion rampant:argent.within.a bordure engrailed or; 2, 
gules, a lon ‘rampant argent between three roses of the 
same ; 3, or; a lion rampant azure; 4, argent, a cross 
flory engrailed sable between three Cornish choughs 
proper ; 5, gules, thrée snakes, nowed in a triangular 
knot, argent; 6, vert, a stag statant argent, attired or. 
Crest, a demi-lion argent issuing from a coronet. 

Till the recent restorations of the church, this monu- 
ment stood a very few feet to the north of its present 

_ position, It is intended to have it thoroughly restored. 


W. W. E. W. 








THE CAERGWRLE CUP. 


AmonG various interesting objects exhibited in the 
Temporary Museum at Wrexham in 1874 was the re- 
markable vessel or cup of which an exact representation 
is here given. It is from a drawing from the original 
by Miss Cunliffe of Pant yr Ochyn in Gresford parish, 
and gives a more complete representation than that 
in the Archeologia, vol. xxi, Appendix, p. 543, For 
some reason or other the artist has given only part of 
the details, apparently on the presumption that the 

1 She was married, secondly, to John Grosvenor, third son of 


of Roger, son and heir of Sir Richard Grosvenor of Eaton, co. of 
Chester, Bart. 
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portions omitted might be easily inferred. In other 
respects the details are given with accuracy, and show 
how little damage the original has suffered since the 
time of the engraving, the date of the volume of the 
Archeologia being 1827, although the cup was exhi- 
bited four years before (June 5, 1823), at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, by the late Sir Samuel 
Rush Meyrick. It is briefly described as “ richly inlaid 
on the exterior with thin gold in various devices ; 
the gold leaf beautifully tooled, and extremely pure ; 
the border being formed of concentric circles, and the 
rest of parallel lines, where it was made to double 
over the edge. The ornament of the under part con- 
sists of a central band very sharply indented both ways; 
and at a little distance on each side, another com- 
posed of three lines of zigzag, which is again bounded 
by another indented border.” Clear and concise as this 
description is, yet it would be insufficient to convey an 
adequate idea of the vessel itself, and the peculiarity 
of the ornamentation, so as to enable one to form an 
opinion as to the age and race of the artificers. 

In endeavouring, however, to assign, with any approach 
to accuracy, particular dates or origin, there arises a dif- 
ficulty in the fact that certain primitive forms of orna- 
ment are common to many ages and races. Thus, for 
example, the simple circle, with or without a central stud 
or inner circle, has been found almost everywhere, and 
is one of those archaic sculpturings on rocks or stones 
to which the late Sir James Simpson first directed public 
attention. It occurs on articles of use or ornament, as on 
a stone whorl or button dug up a few years ago in the 
churchyard of Clocaenog in Denbighthiee: on bone or 
metal articles in Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, and elsewhere. It occurs also on 
early Gaulish pottery, as in the subterranean chambers 
of La Tourelle, near Quimper, described in the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis (1868), and in other districts. Nor 
is it confined to any particular period, for it is fre- 
quently found in combination with ornaments which 
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are of much: later date and distinct character. Where 
it occurs alone, unaccompanied by any other attempt 
at ornament, as, for example, on rocks or stones, it 
may be considered as the oldest, or among the oldest, 
attempts at decoration. The next early forms seem 
confined to simple combinations of straight lines, such 
as indented or zigzag patterns with or without little 
studs arranged in rows. Then, probably, in order of 
time, follow spiral and wavy lines with combinations 
of scroll or fern patterns; some of which are found on 
the slabs of sepulchral chambers, singularly like the 
tattooed skins of modern savages. And lastly may, 
perhaps, be placed what is now called late Celtic, ex- 
—— of which occur in the spoon-shaped objects de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Way in the Journal of 1870, 
and which so closely approach early Saxon work that 
the boundary-line is not always very certain. 

A reference to the illustration will show to which of 
the foregoing divisions this cup is to be assigned, 
although it must be allowed that the primitiveness of 
the ornaments is not exactly consistent with the ad- 
vanced skill with which the complicated work has been 
effected. Such an objection seems to have suggested 
itself to Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick when Mr. Cunliffe 
showed him the cup during a visit he made to that part 
of the country very soon after its discovery. Ina letter 
which he afterwards wrote to Mr. Cunliffe (but which 
has unfortunately been mislaid or overlooked at the 
Wrexham Museum), he intimates that he at first thought 
it to be early Saxon work; but on further consideration, 
and the entire absence of even an approach to scroll- 
work, he was inclined to alter his opinion, as he thought 
the Saxons must have advanced beyond the simple sys- 
tem of concentric circles, zigzags, and sharply indented 
bands, so common in Irish gold ornaments, and occa- 
sionally on early pottery. 

Other examples have been found in England. Thus 
in a barrow near Upton Lovell, in Wiltshire, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare found, besides some gold cylindrical, hollow 
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beads, a thin plate of gold, measuring six inches b 
three, having only zigzag patterns stamped on it. With 
them was also found a gold conical ornament, with 
circles and. zigzags, fitted closely to a dark piece of wood 
like ebony, on which the marks of the pattern were 
impressed. (South Wilts, p. 98.) What appeared like 
ebony was probably oak, which often becomes as black 
as ebony et buried for any length of time. From 
the same cause the Caergwrle cup has acquired the 
dark shade which might make one hesitate at first sight 
as to what wood it was. It is, however, of oak, and 
there is little doubt but the fragment discovered at 
Upton Lovell was also oak. The fact of oaken vessels 
inlaid with the same kind of patterns in gold, being 
found in places so remote from each other, would show, 
if not that both places were occupied by the same 
-_ of people, that there was communication between 
them. 

About half a dozen miles to the north of Caergwrle, 
about ten years after this discovery, the i one i 
corselet now in the British Museum was found in a field 
about one mile from Mold, and a full account of which 
will be found in the Archeologia, vol. xxvi, p. 422. The 
elaborate ornamentation, however, of this relic is of a 
very different character from that of the cup. The en- 
graving (full size) that accompanies the notice in the 
Archeologia, shows a variety of curves forming channels 
between them, in most of which are various ornaments 
punched in and finished with tools of various sizes. One 
series of ornaments has the character of square nail- 
heads, another consists of acutely pointed, elongated 
ovals connected with each other; and the whole of 
these ornaments are altogether different from those on 
the cup. They also differ from those which prevail so 
extensively on the Irish lunettes, several examples of 
which are given in Wilde’s Catalogue of the gold anti- 

uities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, as 
the late distinguished antiquary, John Gage, has re- 
marked in his notice of the corselet. Perhaps-it may 
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be objected that the corselet and cup are intended for 
such different purposes that the same kind of ornament 
in both is not to be looked for’; but it is not so much 
a question of a particular style or pattern as of general 
character of art, and there can be very little doubt that 
the ornamentation of the cup is of a much less advanced 
period than the corselet. 

The dimensions of the vessel, in its present state, are 
as follow: length, 9 inches ; an average breadth of 4 ; 
the depth, 2 inches. In Mr. Cunliffe’s opinion, however, 
it was, when perfect, 2 inches more each way. Sir S. 
R. Meyrick thinks it a question whether the cup was 
used as an ordinary drinking cup, or was placed on the 
table that the guests might help themselves out of it. 
Its dimensions, even in its more perfect condition, would 
admit of its being lifted to the mouth and quaffed in 
the ordinary manner. Whether there is any peculiarity 
as regards the oval form of this cup is uncertain, as 
there are so few wooden vessels of this kind in exist- 
ence. Metal cups or vessels are almost always round, 
as more easily wrought. Those of potter’s ware, whe- 
ther made by hand or wheel, would be naturally circu- 
lar, so that the probability that wooden cups were gene- 
rally round may be inferred ; if so, the oval form, in 
this present instance, may be considered exceptional. 

The proprietor of this relic is the Rev. George Cun- 
liffe, lately vicar of Wrexham. He was at the time of 
the discovery residing at Rhyddyn, a house near the 
foot of the steep hill on which the ruins of Caergwrle 
stand. In‘a field to the south-west, which was occa- 
sionally flooded, and during some draining operations, 
the cup was discovered. The workman who found it, 
seeing the gold, and supposing it to be some ornament 
of a coffin, struck it with his spade and broke it. Mr. 
Cunliffe, on hearing of the discovery, purchased it, and 
has had it ever since in his possession. The field forms 
a kind of small valley at the foot of the Castle, and 
must have been at one time a morass, thus adding to 
the protection of the fortress on the east side. It is 
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not impossible, in Mr. Cunliffe’s opinion, that other 
valuable remains may be still buried in the peat ; and 
as there can be little doubt but that the Castle has in 
some form or other existed from the earliest period, the 
conjecture is a very probable one, as during the succes- 
sive fortunes of the work this morass would have been 
a secret and thus far secure depository of treasures until 
all danger had passed away. The important remains of 
Roman masonry prove that it was held by that people, 
independently of the numerous discoveries made on or 
near the spot at various times, such as bricks of the 
twentieth legion, remains of a hypocaust, roads running 
north and south, branching from it. All these, together 
with its important situation as connected with Deva, 
= its Roman occupation without the aid of etymo- 
ogy, Caergwrle being by some considered as a cor- 
rupted form of Caer-gawr-lleon. After the Romans 
quitted the district it, no doubt, was occupied by the 
natives, who were again driven out by Saxons, as it is 
situate considerably to the east of Offa’s Dyke, although 
standing almost on that known by the name of Wat. 
Eustace de Cruer did homage for Hopedale, in which it 
stands, to Rufus; and by some means it came into the 
possession of the Welsh chief, Gruffydd Maelor, in the 
time of Henry III. In the course of so many changes, 
probably accompanied with hasty retreats, the morass 
in question may have been found useful. That this 
valuable cup was thus consigned to its keeping, by de- 
sign or accident, is probable ; and it is a matter of no 
little satisfaction that it has thus been preserved to the 
present time, and fallen into the hands of one who could 
appreciate its value. 

When the gold corselet of Mold was brought to public 
notice, the authorities of the British Museum immedi- 
ately purchased it ; and Mr. John Gage thus closes his 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries : “I can- 
not conclude this letter without paying a just compli- 
ment to the Trustees of the British Museum for their 
spirit in securing to the public this national treasure.” 
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This letter was written in 1835, and we maybe confi- 
dent that the Trustees of 1875 will not be less anxious 
to obtain what may also be called a national treasure, - 
for it is probably unique, and proves that our British 
ancestors took the same kind of pride in their table- 
decorations as their descendants at the present time, 
and may have been as proud of this gold inlaid bowl as 
the owner of some costly flagon or elaborate claret- 
Jug. We believe the present owner will not be un- 

illing to dispose of it to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, or of any antiquarian society, the amount ob- 
tained being destined towards the two new-churches 
now being, or soon to be, built in the parish of Wrex- 
ham, over which he presided nearly fifty years. 

It is certainly remarkable that for fifty years this 
interesting relic of British art should have remained, in 
spite of the notice in the Archeologia, unknown, except 
among the private friends of the owner. We trust, how- 
ever, that when the Trustees of the British Museum are 
aware of its existence and of its importance, they will 
take imniediate care that it be removed to their charge, 
and, if possible, placed as near as convenient to the 
British corselet. 

It has on more than one occasion happened that the 
temporary museums established for the annual meetings 
of the Association have been the means of bringing to 
public notice articles of value and interest. The pre- 
vious meeting of the Association in the county of Den- 
bigh, in 1854, led to the discovery of the iron celt from 
the Berwyn Mountains, the existence of which was un- 
. known even to its owner. This has long since been 
transferred to the national Museum. If the same fate 
awaits the Caergwrle cup, those who organised the 
Wrexham Meeting and Museum may well congratulate 
themselves on their work. 

E. L. BaRNwELL. 
June, 1875, 





OFFA’S DYKE. 


(Read at Wrexham.) 


Tue remarkable dykes which run along the borders of 
Wales and England have been scarcely examined with 
as much attention as they deserve, and no explanation 
of their origin that has ze been offered. to us can be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory. They seem to me the 
especial wonder of this district, where they can be 
traced in so many places; and I hope that the follow- 
ing observations may be useful in leading to a discussion 
in which a large number of those who listen to me are 
extremely oe qualified to take a part. 


Offa’s Dyke is commonly said to extend from the 
mouth of the Wye to the estuary of the Dee; but it is 
found, in point of fact, to terminate near Treuddyn 
Chapel, about eight miles south of Connah’s Quay. The 


distance from Tudenham—a parish in Gloucestershire, 
immediately opposite to Chepstow—where it first com- 
mences, to Treuddyn, may be stated to be a hundred 
miles. Iam not able to describe the course of this 
Dyke until it arrives at Knighton, which is called in 
Welsh ‘‘Tref y Clawdd”, or the Town upon the Ditch; 
but from thence it is traced regularly, past Clun, through 
the south-east of Shropshire (where it goes by the name 
of “ The Devil’s Ditch”), until it enters North Wales at 
Pwll y Piod, on the road from Bishop's Castle to New- 
town. : 

Mr. Pennant has described the course of Offa’s Dyke 
from Pwll y Piod, as well as the whole course of Wat's 
Dyke, with considerable minuteness ; his object in doing 
so being, as he tells us, to dispel a prevailing error— 
one which to some extent is still surviving—that the 
northern portion of the shorter dyke is merely a contin- 
uation of the longer one. I need only remind you 
that Offa's Dyke runs by Montgomery and Llanymynch, 
where there are extensive fortifications ; that it passes 
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Oswestry, Chirk, and Rhuabon on the west; that it 
runs from Rhuabon along the turnpike road for some 
distance ; and that it then goes by Pentre Bychan and 
Plas Power to Adwy ’r Clawdd and Brymbo; from 
whence it proceeds, by way of the Nant y Ffrith Valley, 
to Treuddyn. It is thus about three times as long as 
Wat’s Dyke, which commences in the parish of Os- 
westry and ends at. Basingwerk, near Holywell. This 
second dyke,. which is equal in depth to Offa’s, runs by 
Old Oswestry to Gobowen ; from thence it passes on 
the east side of Brynkinallt ; and after crossing the Dee 
near Nant y Belan, it proceeds through Wynnstay Park 
to Erddig. It continues from Erddig by “The Court” 
and the new burial ground to the Great Western Rail- 
way station ; from which point we have traced it to-day 
to Ty Gwyn and Gwersyllt, where it crosses the rail- 
way and the river Alun, and is afterwards carried on 
along the high ground of Bryn Alun and Bradley. It 
then strikes across under Rhydin and Caer Estyn to 
Hope Church, where we have also seen it; ook con- 
tinues up the valley of the Alun, crossing out beyond 
Mold, towards Northop; and it afterwards runs in a 
more westerly direction, until it finally arrives at Bas- 
ingwerk. The distance from Oswestry to Basingwerk 
in a direct line is about thirty miles, but as there is a 
considerable bend in the course of the whole dyke its 
length must be some miles more. It runs more or less 
* parallel to Offa’s Dyke at unequal distances, varying 
from five hundred yards in some places to three miles 
in others. It is popularly called Clawdd Offa, and, es- 
pecially on the north of Wrexham, it has been often 
confounded with its more famous neighbour. Dykes of 
a similar character are found in other parts of England. 
The greatest one, I believe, is Wan’s Dike, which runs 
from the neighbourhood of Andover, in Hampshire, 
across the centre of Wiltshire and past Bath to Bristol. 
This dyke must extend about fifty miles. It is supposed 
to have formed the southern boundary of Mercia, whilst 
several smaller dykes in Cambridgeshire, on the east- 
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ern side of the same kingdom, are said to have been 
constructed by the East Anglians. 

Wan’s Dike, like the dykes we are considering this 
evening, consists of a rampart and a ditch. Andas the 
ditch is‘on the north side, we are led to the conclusion 
that this work, so far at least as the purpose was a 
military one, was designed to protect the West Saxons 
who dwelt upon the south. It is equally significant 
that the ditches of Offa's and Wat’s Dykes are always 
on the western side. This feature in their construction 
is a most important one, for whatever else we may 
think about the object of such stupendous structures, 
we cannot reasonably imagine that they were intended 
for the defence of Wales. 

A theory has been suggested that the antiquity of 
Offa’s Dyke is far greater than the Heptarchy. It has 
been stated that there are Roman roads which are cut 
through the dyke, and though no such intersection has 
been identified, a sort of suspicion has been created that 
evidence is likely to be forthcoming which would prove 
the dyke to have existed at least as early as the time 
of the Roman occupation of this country. The very 
important discovery at Nant y Ffrith of Roman remains 
contiguous to Offa’s Dyke, and in such a position that 
they must necessarily Sei been deposited there before 
it was constructed, is sufficient, I think, to dispel this 
sceptical uncertainty. And Iam certain that the mem- 
bers of the Association will examine the articles ex- 
hibited by Mr. Kyrke with renewed interest when I 

oint out the bearing which they have upon the early 
area of these works. 

The following account of Offa’s Dyke, which has been 
followed by Warrington in his History of Wales, and by 
most other writers, is found in Dr. Powel’s History. 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, whose chronicle it is translated 
from, flourished in the twelfth century, but his work 
was continued to the year 1282, and it is possible that 
additions were made to the earlier portions of it by the 
continuators :—‘ In the year 763 was Offa made King 
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of Mercia and Brichtric King of West Saxons. In the 
which yeare died Fermael, the sonne of Edwal ; and 
the yeare following Cemoyd, the King of the Pictes. 
The yeare 773 the men of South Wales destroyed a 
great part of Mercia with fire and sword. And the 
summer following all the Welshmen gathered them- 
selves together and entered the Kingdom of Mercia and 
did much hurt there. Whereupon Offa, King of Mercia, 
caused a great ditch to be made, large and deepe, from 
sea to sea, betwixt his kingdom and Wales, whereby 
he might the better defend his countrie from the incur- 
sions of the Welshmen. And this is to be seen in many 
places as yet, and is called Clawdh Offa, which is Offa's 
ditch, at this daie.” 

It has been objected to this history, “that the re- 
sources and the extent of the territory of Offa did not 
tally with the extent and the position of his dyke”, and 
“further, that it never could have been a line of de- 
fence, not only on account-of the direction it in several 
places assumes, but also on account of its small eleva- 
tion and breadth.” 

I am disposed to believe that the power of the famous 
ruler of Mercia, who was the greatest king of the larg- 
est kingdom of the —— and the ally of Charle- 
magne, was at least as adequate for such an undertaking 
as that of any other chieftain who can be easily disco- 
vered, His reign lasted for nearly forty years. And 
if he terete so employed the dyke, or even a por- 
tion of it only, his name, by a proceeding which is a 
very common one, would be probably given to the 
whole. The work may have been one of many years, a 
long continued effort of the Saxons to circumscribe the 
limits of their British neighbours, and Offa’s share in 
it may have been magnified, as that of Cromwell’s has 
been in the Parliamentary sieges of the Civil War. The 
. force of the second objection, viz., that the dyke is not 
adapted for defensive purposes, can be estimated by 
those who have examined it. I think we may at once 
concede that Offa’s and Wat’s Dykes can never have 
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been meant for ramparts to be lined continually with 
men. In some places they occupy strong positions, in 
others unquestionably they are very weak. But taken 
in conjunction with the numerous camps which are 
found at intervals along their course, and with many of 
which they were undoubtedly connected, they seem to 
be well calculated to serve as a frontier barrier against 
Wales. Such enormous fortifications as Old Oswestry 
are supported as it were by smaller ones which appear 
to have been designed for a common purpose. And 
Offa's undertaking is not to be discredited simply on 
the ground that it proved to be insufficient. The silence 
of the Saxon Chronicle on the subject of these dykes is 
a negative argument of some importance. It contains, 
however, no notice of Offa’s war with Wales, the occur- 
rence of which is, I believe, undoubted; and I need 
scarcely add that this omission of the chronicler is only 
a ground for caution in examining the positive evidence 
whichis producible. That evidence is, Ithink, principally 
traditionary, and I have had no opportunity of inves- 
tigating it. I only notice that J she of Salisbury, who 
lived in the early part of the eleventh century, is quoted 
by Camden for a law of Harold which punished a Welsh- 
man with the loss of his right hand if he were found 
on the east side of Offa’s Dyke, and that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who died early in the twelfth century, mentions 
the separation of the British from the English by a long 
and extensive dyke constructed by King Offa. 

It deserves, I think, to be remarked that neither of 
the two dykes coincides with any existing boundaries. 
They seldom separate estates or parishes, a circumstance 
which seems to confirm the notion that their origin was 
a military one. The completion also of a line of defence 
by a second line, overlapping the first for twenty miles, 
can be easily understood. But it is difficult to imagine 
why two civil boundaries should have been drawn along- 
side each other so close together and in such a manner. 

I wish Icould adopt the explanation of honest Church- 
yard, that the intervening space between the dykes 
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was neutral ground common to both nations. He tells 
it in the rhymes which Mr. Thomas quoted in the paper 
he read on Tuesday, and which I will venture to repeat 
this evening in the hearing of the owner of Watstay : 
There is a famous thing 

Cal’de Offae’s Dyke, that reacheth farre in lengthe : 

All kind of ware the Danes might thether bring ; 

It was free ground, and cal’de the Britaines strength. 

Wat’s Dyke likewise about the same was set, 

Betweene which two both Danes and Britaines met 

And trafficke still, but passing bounds by sleight, 

The one did take the other prisner streight. 


Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales was published in 1587, 
and it is not a little singular that he was the first writer 
who noticed the existence of Wat’s Dyke. That quaint 
old versifier possessed at least two of the qualifications 
which are necessary for an antiquary,—intelligence in 
observing, and accuracy in describing what he saw. He 
was a great lover and admirer of the Welsh nation, and 
most of those who hear me owe him an especial debt of 


gratitude for celebrating the praises of Maelor and its 
inhabitants. I trust that those praises were not un- 
merited, and that the strangers who have visited Wrex- 
ham upon this occasion have been welcomed suitably 
by the successors of the friends of Churchyard. | 


W. Trevor PARKINs, 


N.B.—There is much stronger evidence than I supposed there 
was when I wrote this paper, that the great Dyke was the work 
of Offa. Asser, the friend and historian of Alfred, who lived in 
the same century that Offa died, and who was well acquainted 
with the district, ascribes the construction of the work to him int 
a passage which seems to me to be quite conclusive: “Fuit in 
Mercia”, he writes, “moderno tempore quidam strenuus, atque 
universis circa se regibus et regionibus finitimis formidolosus rex, 
nomine Offa; qui vallum magnum inter Britanniam atque Mer- 
ciam de mari usque ad mare facere imperavit.” (Asserius de 
Rebus Gestis Alfredi, in Monumenta Historica Britannica, p. 471.) 
Simeon Dunelmensis, whose chronicle ends in 1129, repeats this 
account, copying the words used by Asser; and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, like other writers, treats the matter as an unquestionable 
fact. The Brut y Tywysogion, in one version, describes the history 
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rather more fully than Dr. Powel, and I therefore quote it here: 
“In the summer”, says the chronicler, “the Welsh devastated 
the territory of Offa, and Offa caused a dyke to be made asa 
boundary between him and Wales, to enable him the more easily 
to withstand the attack of his enemies; and that is called Offa’s 
Dyke from that time to this day, and it extends from one sea to 
the other,—from the south, near Bristol, towards the north, above 
Flint, between the monastery of Basingwerk and Coleshill.” 

I see no reason to alter my opinion, that the two dykes were 
a military frontier intended to protect Mercia against the incur- 
sions of the Welsh. 

Mr. Pennant, whom I follow in this paper, was convinced that 
Offa’s Dyke terminated at Treuddyn. Dr. Guest, however, whose 
very interesting paper will be found in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis for 1858 (3rd Series, vol. iv), believes that he met with a 
portion of this dyke in Whitford parish, at a point near the 
Holywell Road, about three miles to the north of Caerwys, and 
twelve or thirteen miles from its supposed termination. He con- 
siders that he traced the dyke through Newmarket, and between 
Golden Grove and Gwaun Ysgor, to the seashore at Uffern, near 
Prestatyn. It is possible that Mr. Pennant, though he was well 
acquainted with the district, and though his friend and travelling 
companion, Mr. Lloyd, was many years the rector of Caerwys, 
was mistaken ; but the evidence as yet collected seems to be not 
strong enough to establish positively Dr. Guest’s conclusion. 


VW. F. 





@bituarp. 


Evanper W. Evans.—Celtic philology has sustained a very severe 
loss in the death, at the early age of forty-seven, of Professor Evan- 
der Evans, which took place at Ithaca, in the State.of New York, 
on the 22nd of May, 1874. Professor Evans was a native of Wales; 
but most of his life was spent in America. He was born in 1827, 
in the parish of Llangyvelach, Glamorganshire. His parents, Wil- 
liam and Catherine (née Howell) Evans, emigrated to Pennsylvania 
when he was but five years old, and bought land in the Welsh settle- 
ment now called Neath. After such preparation as he could get in 
the best schools which that district afforded, he entered Yale College, 
Connecticut, where he graduated in honours in 1851. After taking 
his degree he was appointed successively tutor-at Yale College, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Marietta College, Ohio, and Professor of 
Mathematics at Cornell University, Ithaca, then.a new but well 
endowed institution ; which latter post he retained until his death, 
4TH SER. VOL. VI. 20 
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which, as already stated, occurred May 22,1874. In 1856 he mar- 
ried Helen, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Clarke of Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, by whom (who survives him) he leaves two daughters. 
In 1857 Professor Evans visited Europe, where le sojourned the 
greater part of that year, chiefly in Berlin, Paris, and London; but 
making short excursions also to Italy, Switzerland, and Wales. 

His health had been delicate for some years before his death, as will 
appear from the following extract of a letter written by him toa lite- 
rary friend in Europe, Nov. 20, 1873: ‘I have more than once failed 
in health ; but as I possess a competence, I have been able to take a 
rest or a journey whenever it seemed necessary. I fear I have this 
time delayed too long, and that I shall not make that more leisurely 
visit to Wales to which I have been looking forward for some time 
past with perhaps too much pleasure.” His presentiment proved 
but too true, for in the brief space of six months the struggle was 
over. His illness, which was consumption, was protracted and 
painful, and it was not without many a pang that he gave up all his 
cherished plans. He worked hard, and died in his prime, when he 
was ready to enjoy the results of his well directed researches ; but 
his name will always live in association with the language of the 
land of his birth, which in every epoch of its history he so thoroughly 
understood, and was so competent to elucidate. 

His connection with our Association was not of long duration, 
as he only joined it in 1872 ; but the papers, three in number, which 
he contributed to the pages of this Journal, are of sterling value, 
and place him in the very front rank of the Celtic scholars of the 
present day. 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, 





THE CARNARVONSHIRE COINS. 


Sir,—I trouble you with a few notes on the list of denarii found in 
Carnarvonshire, which is given at p. 131 : 

1, Claudius.—I have little doubt that the legend on the obverse 
of the coin described as of this emperor has been misread, and that 
it is a common coin of Vitellius with the reverse as described, and 
the legend, xv. vIR .sacr. Fac. (Cohen, No. 45.) No such reverse 
is known of Claudius, who, moreover, rarely bears the title of Ger- 
manicus on his coins. 

Hadrian.—No. 9. The’coins with the legend annona Av@G., and the 
type of the modius and ears of corn, are common of Hadrian ; and, 
so far as I am aware, unknown of Alius Cesar. 

Uncertain.—I am unable to identify the coin described under this 
heading ; but Vaillant (vol. ii, p. 110) cites a silver coin of Domitian 
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with the reverse, ETOYS IA. YIATOY 1Z. Two lyres with a cadu- 
ceus between them. It is, however, hardly probable that a coin of 
this kind should occur in Wales. 

Cohen’s Médailles Impériales will be found of valuable assistance 
in classifying such hoards as that described by Mr. W. Wynn Wil- 


liams. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead: - Joun Evans. 
May 1, 1875. 





INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 


Sir,—My work on the inscribed stones of Wales, intended as a 
companion to that by Miss Stokes upon the stones of Ireland, now 
in course of publication by the Royal Archzological Association of 
Ireland, and which has for some time past been announced in this 
work, will naturally and properly fail to merit the attention of the 
archeologists of Wales if wanting in correctness in the delineation 
of the various objects intended to be illustrated. In several of the 
recent numbers of the Archeologia Cambrensis, the accuracy of a 
considerable number of my representations has been called in ques- 
tion by Mr. J. Rhys. That some errors may have occurred in my 
numerous papers on these subjects is certainly possible where the 
stones may have been so much subjected to weather action as to 
become almost or entirely illegible. In such cases, ignorant as I 
am of the Welsh language, I have had no predisposition to force 
a reading upon any particular doubtful letter, and have not hesi- 
tated to rely upon my palwographical experience derived from 
nearly forty years’ study of ancient manuscripts in every great 
library of Europe except those of Spain. My modus operandi in 
regard to these inscriptions has been as follows: after a careful in- 
spection of the stone in as many positions as possible, a sketch was 
made of it. A rubbing was then made. This, when mounted on 
strong paper, was then drawn by means of the camera lucida, and 
the result compared and corrected by the rubbing itself and the ori- 
ginal sketch. Now, although my reading of the inscription on the 
spot and my first sketch may have been sometimes wrong, my rub- 
bing and the camera lucida could not have deceived me. 

I do not here propose to go over all Mr. Rhys’ animadversions ; 
but I will content myself by showing their reckless character by 
noticing his last article in the April number of this work. 

1. He first says of one of the Clydai stones that “ ETERNt is to be 
read ETTERNI, and the drawing opposite that page is also wrong. 
Both are Professor Westwood’s, I believe.” If, instead of such a 
belief only, Mr. Rhys had taken the trouble to have looked at my 
original account and figure of this stone (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
8rd Series, vi, p. 225), he would have seen that the reading ETERNI is 
mine. There is not a shadow of pretext for writing the word ETTERNI 
with two 1’s. 

2. Of another of the Clydai stones he says: “ EVOLENC+ should 


202 
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be Evotona». The is another of Westwood’s mistakes.” There 
is no pretence for reading the third syllable Lon: its middle letter 
is clearly £; and if the two last doubtful marks are to be read g~, 
and not c~, I can only say I never saw such a Gon any of these 
Romano-British-.stones. 

8. Of this Clydai stone (see Arch. Oamb., vi, p..227), the pos is 
followed by some square marks which Mr. Brash gives as the letters 
vn; but they are smaller than the three preceding letters, and I 
did not venture to read them as part of a word commencing with pos. 

4, Of one of the Llandyssilio stones he says: ‘“‘ Mr. Brash accepts 
another capital blunder of Professor Westwood’s in EVOLENUS, which 
is to be read EVOLENGG~ with two Hiberno-Saxon q’s.” This in- 
scription happens to be particularly plain (see my figure, Arch. Camb., 
vi, p. 56); and how Mr. Rhys can convert vS into 3 3— surpasses 
my palsographical notions. 

5. Of the Llanfihangel y Traethau stone I would simply observe 
that it would be well if Mr. Rhys would make himself acquainted 
with the literature of the inscription, which will be worked out in 
my pages. : 

6. Of the inscription on the Whitland stone, Mr. Rhys says:— 
“The other name on the last mentioned stone Mr. Brash reads 
CMENVENDAN + , as Professor Westwood did, instead of QVENVENDAN ~ ; 
for he observes, ‘I must corroborate Mr. Westwood’s reading of the 
Whitland stone: indeed, I have found him invariably accurate in 
his copies of all the inscriptions I have examined; so much so that 
I have never any hesitation in accepting his authority.’ One could 
say a few words on this text.” This inscription has the first letter, 
c, detached from the next letter by a considerable distance, and per- 
fectly similar to the c in the next line, in the word Barcvy~. Then 
follows the letter m, the last upright stroke of which appears to me 
to form the first stroke of the #. No Romano-British or Hiberno- 
Saxon scribe ever made a Q by detaching the round part made into 
the form of ac, and making the straight stroke of the Q at a distance 
from the first, and not carrying it below the line. 

So much for Mr. Rhys’ last list of my “capital” blunders and 
mistakes. My drawings and rubbings of these and other disputed 
inscriptions will be exhibited at the next meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, and will afford Mr. Rhys an opportu- 
nity of acknowledging and apologising for his groundless assertions. 

I remain, etc., 


Oxford : Ist June, 1875. I. O. Westwoop. 





Sir,—I have a great dislike to return to subjects that have already 
been amply discussed in our Journal, and that in my opinion ought 
to be Jeft to the judgments of your readers. But as Mr. Rhys has 
in the April number charged me with “inaccuracies” in my paper 
on the “Clydai Inscribed Stones”, published in your Journal for 
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October, 1874, I consider it due to myself to notice his remarks. 
He first gives as one of my inaccuracies the writing of eTgRN1 for 
ETTERNI, and in the same breath charges it on Professor Westwood 
(p. 186). The passage as I gave it was taken from a paper by that 
gentleman in the Archeologia Oambrensis, first series, vol. ii, p. 208, 
and, therefore, if there is an error in the quotation I am not respon- 
sible for it. But I maintain that there is no error in the passage, in 
which Mr. Westwood alludes to the Latin inscription only, which 
reads ETERNI; it is the Ogham legend that reads ETT£RNI, ind which 
reading I have given in its proper place (p. 279). 

The next complaint of Mr, Rhys is against Professor Westwood ; 
he writes: ‘“ Page 281, EVOLENC should be EvoLONG, the c is another 
of Westwood’s mistakes.” I should rather say that the o and the 
@ are two of Mr. Rhys’ mistakes. Having myself examined and 
copied the inscriptions I can bear testimony to the accuracy of Mr. 
Westwood’s reading. Mr. Rhys objects to the locality being named 
Ty Coed’; I have given the name as I have found it in the pages of 
this Journal, not being a Welsh scholar or topographer I am not 
competent to say whether it should be Ty Coed, Dy Goed, or Du- 
goed, which latter Mr. Rhys informs us is the true form. He then 
goes on to state that page 282 “ Mr. Brash accepts another capital 
blunder of Professor Westwood’s in EVOLENUS, which is to be read 
EVOLENGG-, with two Hiberno-Saxon g’s.” I:have not accepted 
Mr. Westwood’s “ capital blunder”, as it has been politely termed 
by Mr. Rhys, I simply used it as an illustration to the form on the 
other monument, giving for my authority the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
v, 1860, p. 56, and am, therefore, not responsible as to its correctness, 
though I have a strong suspicion that the professor is right, his 
reading has truth on the face of it. Mr. Rhys also alludes to my 
remarks on the name Gurc, which I have equated with the Irish 
name Corc, Cure, etc., and which I have shown to be a very common 
one in the forms of Curct, Curcach, Curcit, all genitives of Oure. 
The forms given by him from the Liber Landavensis show most un- 
mistakeably the Gaedhelic origin of this well known name. 

Mr. Rhys further remarks, referring to my statement that the 
Irish used the letters c and ¢ commutably, and would as soon write 
Gurci as Curci, as follows: “but he has forgotten to tell us under 
what circumstances that people made c into g, or g into ¢; this it_is 
requisite to know, that one may judge whether the observation 
would apply to the present case.” Certainly I did not consider it 
necessary to give authorities for a fact. well known to all Celtic 
scholars, but I shall now do so. My first will be from O’Molloy’s 
Grummatica Latina-Hibernica. In his remarks‘on. the. letter g he 
writes: “G, sus relicta nature, ut jam dixi, non soliim apud Hiber- 
nos, verum etiam apud Germanos, atque Latinos, presertim priscos, 
vi et sono, 4 consona c parum abit. Valde Terentius ille Scaurus ait, 

‘e coynationem cum g habet, et ideo alij Camelum, ‘alii Gamelum, item 
‘alij Caunacem, alij dicunt Gawnacem ; item veteres pro agna, acna ; 
pro lege, lece; pro ageo, acro; pro gabino, cabino, non raro utuntur.” 
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O’Brien, in his Irish-English Dictionary, upon the same letter re- 
marks: “It hath been observed in the remarks on the letter (c), 
that it is naturally commutable with (g), both letters being of the 
same organ and very nearly of the same power; and hence in our 
old parchments they are written indifferently for each other” (p. 
265). 

Finally, Dr. O'Donovan, in his Grammar of the Irish Language, 
writes: “In the ancient Irish manuscripts, g is very often com- 
muted with c, and sometimes written cc, as Tadc, or Tadcc, a man’s 
name, for Tadg; ecla, or eccla, for eagla, fear, etc.” (p. 30). He then 
goes on to quote the passage from O’Molloy, which I have given 
above. None of the Irish grammarians record any rule or usage 
respecting this commutation, which appears to have been entirely 
arbitrary, for the reasons stated by O’Brien. No one having the 
slightest knowledge of the Irish language would deny that Gurc 
and Cure were identical names, and as to the mistaken idea that the 
“Welsh gurci would be in Irish fearchu or forchw”, it falls to the 
ground, as I have unmistakeably shown that gurci is an Irish name 
in every letter; even were it Welsh, it could not by any course of 
criticism that I know of be equated with fearchu, a well known 
name compounded of fear, a man, and cu, a hound. On the whole 
Mr. Rhys has failed to correct or to detect the “ inaccuracies” which 
he stated were contained in my paper.! 

Sunday’s Well, Cork. Ricuarp Rour Brass. 





“VESTIGES OF THE GAEL.” 


Si1r,—Referring to Demetian’s letter in the April number of the 
Archeologia Camorensis, p. 190, I may mention that another “ ves- 
tige of the Gael” may be found in the name of Zomen Gwyddel, 
which, according to p. 165 of the same number, is “ the boundary 
of the parishes of Llangollen and Llanarmon”’, Denbighshire. The 
name does not occur in the list given by the Bishop of St. David’s 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 1854, p. 257, and the locality ap- 
pears to be one of the most inland of those hitherto pointed out in 
North Wales. In the list just referred to only one name (Pont y 
Gwyddel, near Llanfair Talhaiarn) is given as occurring within the 
limits of the county of Denbigh. I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

POwyYsIAN. 





LLANDDERFEL, 


Sir,—A second brass coin of Diocletian of the following type has 
been found at Lilandderfel, Merionethshire, within a field’s length of 
the place where the mould or stamp was discovered, a description 


1 As we print in the same number Professor Westwood’s own reply to 
Mr. Rhys, that portion of Mr. Brash’s letter which is devoted to the defence 
of that gentleman, and which does not bear on the points at issue, is omitted 
as being unnecessary.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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and drawings of which appeared in the October number (1874) of 
the Archewologia Cambrensis: Obv. IMP. 0. C. VAL. DIOCLETIANVS. P. F. 
ava. Laureated head to the right. Rev. GENIO. POPVLI. ROMANI. Ge- 
nius standing naked with cornucopia and patera. In the exergue B.8. 
I am yours truly, 
Bodewryd : June 4, 1875. W. Wynn Witiams. 





A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


Srr,—A discovery has been recently made that is, I think, worth 
putting on record in the Archeologia Cambrensis. It is that of a 
bell found in a peat-bog, within three hundred yards of Gwnnws 
Church, Cardiganshire. Two men were cutting turf or peat (“lladd 
mawn’’) one day last month, on land belonging to a farm called 
Berth Lwyd, and in cutting came across what they supposed to 
be a stone ; but to their great surprise, after digging, the stone, lo 
and behold, turned into a fine bell! It measures across the mouth 
about 15 inches, weighs about 70 lbs., is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, except the tongue, the lower half of which has been con- 
siderably corroded by rust, and is possessed of a very sweet rich 
tone. It lies now at a house called Ty’n Llidiart, and it is likely 
there will be a law-suit between the finders and the owners of the 
land, both of which parties maintain it is theirs. 

There is a tradition in the neighbourhood that the bell of Gwnnws 
was stolen many years ago. Some now living remember the church 
without a bell of any description, and two different versions are 
given of the tale about the loss of the bell. 

One story is, that the inhabitants of the neighbouring parish of 
Lledrod, who had a very indifferent sort of thing hanging in their 
belfry, got so jealous of their neighbours of Gwnnws having a better 
bell, that they could no longer restrain themselves, and despatched 
some two or three sons of mischief one night to steal the bell and 
bury it out of sight. Another story says, that two men had quar- 
relled in the parish of Gwnnws itself, and that the case was pub- 
licly tried. The winner, as was the custom, it seems, was going to 
ring the parish bell to commemorate his victory ; but in that he was 
anticipated by the loser, who dreaded the ringing of the bell at home 
more than anything. Home he came, therefore, at full gallop, 
knocked the bell down and hid it in the bog close by. In two 
days or so he was taken very ill and died without being able to 
inform anybody of the whereabouts of the bell. Such are the tra- 
ditions. 

It seems very likely, if not certain, that the bell belonged to 
Gwnnws, and there is no doubt that the tradition is true, so far as 
the losing of a bell goes. But was it not in the days of Cromwell 
the sacrilege was committed? Iam, Sir, yours truly, 

Ystrad Meurig: June 12, 1875. Joun JONES. 

P.S. It is supposed there is a good deal of silver in the compo- 
sition of the bell. 
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THE CYMMRODORION SOCIETY. 


S1r,—Were the historical Tailors of Tooley Street Welshmen after 
all? And is it possible that they still survive to speak in the name 
of the people of Wales? I fear it must be so, for a few “ London 
Welshmen”, the best of them occupying a very inferior position in 
Welsh literature, have dared to assume the name and title of an 
illustrious Cambrian Society, long since broken up, without appa- 
rently any knowledge of its objects or constitution. In the last 
century “a considerable number of persons, natives of the Princi- 
pality of Wales, residing in and about London, inspired with the 
love of their common country and excited by their reverence to the 
name of Britons, established a society in the year 1751, distinguished 
by the style and title of Cymmrodorion.”! 

By the first article of the constitutions it was provided that “The 
Society shall consist of Twenty-five Managers, viz., Two Presidents 
(one of whom distinguished by the title of Chief), Four Vice-Presi- 
dents, Sixteen Council, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and Librarian, and 
an unlimited number of Members, all born and bred in the Princi- 
pality of Wales, etc.” 

By Article V1, “ The Members of the Council shall be composed 
of Gentlemen most eminent for their Learning and Knowledge in the 
British and other Languages, versed in the Poetry, History, Genealo- 
gies and Antiquities of the ancient Britons, and acquainted with the 
present State of Wales, with respect to its Trade, Manufactures, 
Fisheries, Mine-works, Husbandry, etc.” 

The capital initials are the old society’s, not mine; but they are 
significant both of the status and qualification of the original mem- 
bers. Before any legitimate revival can take place, there ought to 
be some attempt at compliance with the spirit if not with the strict 
letter of these constitutions. Has any such object been kept in view 
by the sot-disant “ Aborigines” who lightly assume a time-honoured 
style and title? May I ask, sir, who are the gentlemen on the 
council (if there be one) of this “‘ Phoenix” Society “eminent for 
their learning and knowledge”? ‘And what sign have they made 
during their secluded childhood of encouraging Welsh literature, 
publishing rare Welsh MSS., or reprinting scarce Welsh books? 
Have they eagerly offered their services to Canon Williams, to Mr. 
Skene, or to M. Gaidoz? Have they importunately applied to the 
owners of the Hengwrt, Middlehill, Mostyn, Panton, Llanover, and 
other Welsh collections? for permission to ¢xamine, and, if necessary, 
to publish their treasures? Have they, in fact, done anything more 
than extinguish by their greater pretension a society that was doing 
well and might have done better, “Y Gymdeithas Hynafiaethol 
Gymreig”? With the Rev. R. Williams’ pathetic lament of only 


Introduction to the Constitutions of the Honourable Society of Cym- 
mrodorion in London, 1778. 
2 See “General Heads”, 10, 11 (Constitutions, p. 31). 
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yesterday before us as to the want of interest evinced by his coun- 

. trymen, “and especially the prominent patriots of the Histedhvods”, 
in preserving from oblivion the valuable remains of their national 
literature, we may well ask these London Eisteddvodwyr, in their 
newly assumed character, for their raison d’ étre. 

It is our duty no less towards the memory of its illustrious mem- 
bers than in the interests of posterity, to preserve the fair fame of 
this original Welsh literary society, which was probably the model 
for all our celebrated English printing clubs. We cannot prevent 
the assumption of extinct titles and dormant privileges in the aris- 
tocracy of literature, by pretenders with pedigrees. But we can and 
we must, so far as in us lies, warn the public not to confound the 
usurped skin with the noble animal which is no more. If we must 
have revivals, and to my mind they are always objectionable, let us 
make the imitation as good as possible, let us have real Cymmrodor- 
ion, real Gwyneddigion, real bards, and real work. 

I am, Sir, very obediently, 
Lavupator Tremporis Acti. 





_BRITTANY. 


Simr,—We have at last a satisfactory guide to the interesting re- 
mains of Lower Brittany, and especially those of the Morbihan. 
Murray, whatever its general merits, cannot be called a complete 
guide. The public, ¢. ¢., the tourist public, will therefore rejoice to 
hear that the Rev. W. C. Lukis has undertaken to provide this long 
desired volume. No one could be better qualified, from his long and 
personal acquaintance with the district, and his extensive experience 
and knowledge of the monuments, their real history and nature. 
With such a help the explorer will not have much trouble in finding 
what he wants, or run much chance of missing objects which ought 
not to be overlooked. Every information that can be wanted is given 
clearly and concisely. Attention is directed to the details of most 
importance and interest, many of which often escape unnoticed by 
ordinary sight-seers. The book may be had from Johnson and Co., 
Ripon, for 2s. 6d., and is well worth its price. I have no interest 
in the book itself, but am anxious that my fellow members of the 
Association, who intend to visit their Breton cousins, should know 
that they can procure such a companion as the guide-book of Mr. 
Lukis. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, An Op Member. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Query 47.—WetsH MSS. or rae Rev. R. Davizs.—In the preface 
to the Myvyrian Archaiology and elsewhere it is stated that, the 
Rev. Richard Davies of Bangor, rector of Llantrisant, Anglesey, who 
died in the year 1819, possessed a considerable number of old and 
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interesting Welsh MSS. I shall be happy to be informed what 
became of this valuable collection at Mr. Davies’ death, and where 
it is now preserved,—as preserved I sincerely hope it is. Some 
members residing in those parts of North Wales will, I trust, supply 
the required information. -Morcanwe. , 





Note 47.—Artuurian LocatitiEs (vol. iii, p. 269; vol. v, pp. 88, 
175).—Since the appearance of my last note on this subject I have 
lighted upon but two instances to add to those already given. They 
are: Bryn Arthur in Edeirnion, Merionethshire, mentioned in a let- 
ter from the Rev. John Lloyd of Ruthin to Edward Lhwyd (Arch. 
Camb., 1851, p. 56); and Coetan Arthur, near Trearddur (Tref Iar- 
ddur ?), Holyhead (Arch. Camb., 1867, p. 284). PEREDUR. 


Answer to Query 34 (p. 192).—Eten1p.—The following informa- 
tion will probably assist “Icgnoramus” in identifying the district 
mentioned by the old bard: ‘‘ We proceeded to Stratflur, where we 
passed the night. On the following morning, having on our right 
the lofty mountains of Moruge, which in Welsh are called Ellenth, 
we were met near the side of a wood”, etc. (Hoare’s Giraldus, ii, 
62.) In his annotations on the chapter containing the above extract, 
the editor remarks, “The large tract of mountains which almost 
enclose the vale of the Teivi bore the name of Hilenith, and were 
called by the English Moruge”; and in a footnote he explains that 
“ Ellenith should be written Maelienydd, for these mountains are 
still so called in old writings; and I have before mentioned a can- 
tref in Radnorshire, on the other side of the mountains, called Mael- 
ienydd”. (Zbid., 71.) Lewis Glyn Cothi appears to have been ac- 
quainted with both names of the district, for, at p. 306 of his Works, 
line 35, we have 

Eangwen ym Maelienydd. 

Giraldus does not appear to be acquainted with the name Plinlim- 
mon, which he includes under the general name of the mountains 
of Ellenith, in chap. v of his Description of Wales: ‘ Wales is 
divided and distinguished by many noble rivers deriving their source 
from two ranges of mountains, the Ellenith (or Maelienydd), in 
South Wales, which the English call Moruge, as being the heads of 
moors or bogs. The noble river Severn takes its rise from the 
Ellenith mountains ; the river Wye rises in the same mountains of 
Ellenith ; the river Teivi springs from the Ellenith mountains, in 
the upper part of cantref Mawr and Cardigan; from the same 
mountains issue the Ystwith.”’ E. H. 


Query 48.—Inscriptions AT LiuaNppDEW! Brevi.—Iolo Morganwg, 
in one of his miscellaneous papers, mentions two inscriptions which 
he saw at Lilanddewi Brevi, Cardiganshire. One of them was “on 
a rude, slender pillar beside the west door” of the church ; and the 
other in the wall, east end of the churchyard”. Is there anything 
further known of these inscriptions? Jolo apparently alludes to 
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the old church of Llanddewi Brevi, and not to the present absurd 
structure which disfigures that once celebrated place. As he adds, 
“* A’i deallo, dealled, a dyweded beth yw”, it is evident that he could 
not understand these inscriptions. Morpav. 





49.—MecuyLt.—One of the princes of South Wales in the 
thirteenth century was called Rhys Mechyll. What is the meaning 
of the cognomen Mechyll, and whence did the prince derive it ? 
TEWDWR. 


Note 48.—MetroroLoaicaL Forxtoret.—The following note, met 
with in a manuscript written nearly a century ago, is perhaps worth 
preserving : “In Snowdon they say that in every period of twenty- 
eight years the moon performs its course round the sun. The first 
fourteen years are observed to have severe winters, and dry, fine 
summers; the last, milder winters (more and more so) and moist 
summers.” Iscanvs. 





Note 49.—Preuistoric Remains 1n Epwy Vatiey.—In a preced- 
ing page mention is made of a tumulus to the west of the Mount, 
Bryn Liwyd, which might probably be excavated in the course of 
the present summer. It may, therefore, be well to add an account 
of what has been done. The tumulus lies in a meadow to the south 
. of the turnpike-road, on the right bank of Edwy, and its position is 


indicated in the Ordnance Survey. In appearance it is a circular, 
grass covered mound, about fifteen yards in diameter, gradually 
rising to a height of about nine feet in the centre, where there was 
a slight depression caused by the subsidence of the materials of 
which it is composed. On the 24th of June a straight way, from 
east to west, was made through the centre down to the ground-level, 
and trials were made in the soil below. About a yard northward, 
from the centre, was then excavated before the men left off work. 
The section presented an appearance very similar to the drawings, 
figs. 4 and 5, in Jewitt’s Grave Mounds—a carn-like heap of boulder- 
stones heaped one on the other, with a very slight covering of soil, 
and without any retaining stone circle around. Earth, in small 
quantities, had found its way downwards among the stones; and 
here and there with it, from two feet below the surface to the bot- 
tom, were found minute fragments of bone, apparently human: 
none more than an inch and a half in length; and in all, not more 
than would have filled a teacup. None of the fragments were 
calcined, nor was there any trace of black earth or of fire, save two 
very minute pieces of charcoal. It is probable that water-rats or 
mice may have carried the fragments of bone among the stones, as 
in the Derbyshire barrows; but they have not left any of their 
bones behind as an evidence of the fact. Although the place of inter- 
ment was not reached,.sufficient was disclosed to show the purpose 
of the mound. Four men had worked steadily for seven or cight 
hours ; and as evening approached, the assembled party dispersed. 
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One more object of interest was brought to light during the day, 
at the bottom of a ravine in the Forest wood which clothes the foot 
of the mountain, on the left of the road towards Builth, among the 
thick brushwood, is a conical mound about 20 feet in height and 
810 feet in circumference, thickly covered with hawthorn, hazel, 
and oak coppice, and surrounded by a broad, hollow ditch which is 
now a morass, and must’ in winter be full of water. The spot is 
now on the outskirt of the wood ; but it must have been in the midst 
of it before the wood was partially ridded for cultivation. The 
inequality of the ground is-not noticeable until the mound is closely 
approached. It may well have served as a place of retreat or hiding- 
place in. the last extremity. It is about a mile and a half distant 
from the Bryn Llwyd mount. R. W. B. 





Miscellaneous Potices. 


Brecon Priory.—On Whit Tuesday last the Priory Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, at Brecon, was re-opened for divine service, 
after undergoing ‘the restoration commenced in April, 1873, and 
finished in May last, under the direction of Sir George Gilbert Scott, 
to which allusion has more than once been made in this Journal. 
The restoration of this noble building, which took place in 1860-62, 
was confined principally to the east end. The recent one is of the 
nave, side-aisles, north porch, and of the exterior of the edifice gene- 
rally. The following summary, taken in the main from a statement 
drawn up by the clerk of the works, Mr. James Burlison of Colches- 
ter, will enable our readers to form some conception of what has 
been accomplished :—The work was commenced by stripping the 
roofs, cleaning timbers, and repairing all material worth retaining. 
The nave-roof has been much improved by adding circular ribs 
under the collar-beams, which are supported by stone corbels; the 
upper. part of the principals being filled in with tracery, which gives 
the. whole a good effect. The roof is boarded on the face of rafters, 
being mitred into the purlins ; the whole being enriched by a good 
oak cornice on a level with the wall-plates. The north aisle has 
been restored to its original beauty, the best feature being the old 
panel-roof at the east end. The porch has been restored, every 
stone being put in its original place as near as possible. A new roof 
and floor have been added; also one new door inside, and the 
entrance-door repaired. The south aisle has been taken down and 
rebuilt ;, two new windows added, which are exact copies of the 
northern windows. The door has also been repaired. All internal 
and external ‘walls have been cleaned, raked, and pointed. Every 
window has been restored more or less, and the old style of archi- 
tecture strictly attended to. The old parapets have been lowered 
and rebuilt on corbels, in their original position. The old hip at 
the west end of the nave is done away with, and a new gable and 
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parapet, with turret on south-west corner, with two doors leading 
to the lead-gutters behind parapet, is substituted in its place. The 
old Norman font has also been newly set. The pinnacles on either 
side of the east end of the presbytery, designed by Sir G. G. Scott, 
have been added in memory of the late Marquis of Camden, who as 
Earl of Brecknock for some years represented the borough in Par- 
liament, and whose premature death is universally deplored.. The 
chancel-fittings are of oak, the carving being done by Messrs. 
Farmer and Burnley of London, who also did the carving left from 
the first restoration. The style is Early English. 

We sincerely congratulate not only the good people of Brecon, 
the glory of whose town is the Priory Church, but the Principality 
at large, on the completion of the restoration of the sacred edifice, 
generally considered “the third church in Wales”; and those who 
have so laudably exerted themselves to bring about the good work 
are entitled to the warmest thanks of their countrymen. 





Works or Goronwy Owen.—The Rev. Robert Jones, M.A., vicar 
of All Saints, Rotherhithe, has lately issued a prospectus of a new 
and complete edition of the works of the Rev. Goronwy Owen, one of 
the very finest poets that appeared in the Principality since the time 
of Davydd ab Gwilym. A new and trustworthy edition of all the writ- 
ings of the unfortunate Goronwy Owen is a desideratum, for we can 
hardly conceive anything more unworthy of him and of the country 
than the wretched edition which appeared from the Llanrwst press 
in 1860. The advantages offered in the present edition are stated 
to be, a carefully revised text, critical and ‘explanatory notes, the 
various readings of the several MSS., and occasional translations. 
With the first volume will be given a lithographed fac-simile of the 
poet’s handwriting, and with the second a fac-simile page of “Cy- 
wydd y Farn Fawr”, with notes in the handwriting of Lewis Morris. 
The work will be published in four quarterly half volumes, price 
seven shillings and sixpence to subscribers, and half a guinea to non- 
subscribers, and the ‘first instalment is promised to be ready about the 
beginning of August. The price, it will be seen, puts it out of the 
reach of the majority of Welsh readers, which is much to be re- 
gretted; and unless the unpublished writings exceed in bulk those 
with which we are already acquainted, we do not see why the whole 
may not be published at a much lower figure. In the life, of which 
a specimen accompanies the prospectus, we hope Mr. Jones will omit 
the impossible poetical colloquy said to have taken place between 
Goronwy Owen and Ellis Wynne of Bardd Cwsg celebrity, who died 
in 1734, when the former was but twelve years of age. The whole 
story should without hesitation be relegated to the domain of fiction. 


Tue British ArcH#oLocicaL Association will hold its annual 
Congress this summer at Evesham, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Hertford. 
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A NEw, improved, and considerably enlarged edition of Mr. Askew 
Roberts’ Gossiping Guide to Wales has just been published at Oswes- 
try. Few books supply so much reading matter for a shilling. 


Mr. Joun Rotanp Parties intends to issue, in November next, 
to subscribers only, The History of Wales during the Middle Ages. 
We hope that the author will in this new work show a somewhat 
broader spirit than is displayed in the Memoirs of the Civil War in 
Wales and the Marches, in which we find the impartial historian 
nowhere, but everywhere the special pleader of the republican party. 


DiscoveRtEs IN ANGLESEY.—Within the present year (1875) eight 
bronze implements of the winged celt class, and all of the same 
type, were found near Menai Bridge. One more also has been added 
to the list of copper cakes. It was ploughed up on a farm in Llan- 
ddyfnan. Details of both discoveries will appear in a subsequent 
number. W. Wynn WILLIaMs. , 


Bryn Gwypion.—The Rev. W. Wynn Williams has sent us the 
following correction: “In the article on “ Roman Coins, Carnarvon- 
shire”, which appeared in the January (1875) number of this Journal, 
the farm where they were found, Bryn Gwydion, is said to be ‘a 
farm of Lord Newborough’s’. I have since discovered that a mis- 
take was made, and that the place is the property of H. J. E. Nan- 
ney, Esq., of Gwynfryn.” 





KR ebielws. 


Tue Hitt-Forts, Stone Crrcies, aND oTHER SrrucTuraL Remains 
or AnciENT ScoranD, illustrated with Plans and Sketches, by 
Curistian Mactaaan, Lady Associate of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1875. 


{ 


Tue long continued intimacy between France and Scotland has left 
its effects marked on the latter in more than one respect. There are 
features in the domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of both 
countries not found this side of the border; and however great the 
interval between the vivacious Gaul and the canny Scot, yet in their 
notions of the magnifique they are not so unlike each other. We 
may trace this similarity of taste in the chief cities of each people, 
as illustrated by the manner in which new Edinburgh has been 
treated within the present century, and which, mutatis mutandis, 
recalls some of the most striking portions of modern Paris, while 
the same taste has led to the production of some of the grandest 
volumes of the present time. Among such stand forth the two 
volumes of The Sculptured Stones of Scotland issued by the late Spald- 
ing Club, and which fully exhibit, by the number and style of its 
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illustrations, the Scotch notion of the magnificent, especially when 
the immense amount of labour which the accomplished editor, Mr. 
John Stuart, must have undergone in the production of such volumes 
is taken into consideration. 

We have now before us The Hill-Forts and Stone Circles of Scot- 
land, another volume of the same character, which is all the more 
remarkable as the sole work of a lady member of the Antiquaries 
of Scotland, Miss Maclagan of Ravenscroft, Stirling. This volume 
is a fitting companion of The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, unless 
it may be more properly called a supplement rather than a compa- 
nion, for the subject of it is distinct and separate from Mr. Stuart’s 
work, as, indeed, its title indicates. Before, however, we proceed 
to notice the work itself it is impossible to refrain from expressing 
our astonishment at the enormous cost of physical powers and un- 
tiring energy which must have accompanied the production of the 
work; for the numerous plates (nearly forty in number) are, with 
very few exceptions, from drawings on the spot,—that spot being 
generally the summit of some bleak hill or almost inaccessible glen, 
over a space extending from the English borders to the Orkneys ; 
and as if such an area were not sufficiently large, the visits have 
been extended as far as the southern counties of England. We 
very much question whether the most zealous of the family of Old- 
bucks would have undertaken what this lady has done. 

The handsome volume before us not only contains a vast amount 
of substantial facts and important observations, but it fills up a gap 
in our Scottish archeological stores. There may, indeed, be still 
other vacant spaces to be filled up; but any one who has the good 
fortune to possess the volume will acknowledge that what has been 
attempted by our indefatigable authoress in filling up this gap has 
been most efficiently executed. 

Miss Maclagan acknowledges that she did once look on the mega- 
lithic remains of cromlechs and circles as connected with Druidic 
mysteries. Common sense and accurate observation have long since 
convinced her of her mistake ; and it must be granted that she has 
ncw done her best to demolish all such Druidic myths. While, how- 
ever, we are glad to welcome such an ally in the Druidic controversy 
which even still exists in certain quarters, we are hardly prepared to 
subscribe to what is unquestionably a novel suggestion, however well 
supported by argument and facts. That she has not come to her 
conclusion lightly is clear from the laborious and extensive researches 
made. However, it will be better to quote Miss Maclagan’s own 
words: “I was constrained to look for some other reading of the 
megalithic puzzle, and after long and careful examination I have 
come to the belief that these upright stones in circles had most pro- 
bably constituted an important part of the uncemented structure of 
dwellings or strongholds of our living ancestors.’” So far as to 
circles. As to cromlechs, they seem to be considered as belonging 
to the same class; and that what some call the capstone of a crom- 
lech, is probably only the lintel of a ruined gateway. This is not, 
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indeed, stated in so many words; but from one or two instances 
mentioned there can be little doubt but that such is the writer's 
opinion. One or two examples out of the many given will sufficiently 
explain Miss Maclagan’s theory and the grounds on which it rests. 
One of the most important and interesting cases is that of the 
Tappock Walls, near Tarbet, at the head of Loch Fine (see Plate 
xxi1). Here are three circular concentric enclosures, in the walls of 
each of which are at intervals tall, upright bonding stones, although 
in ordinary cases bond-stones lie longitudinally right through the 
thickness of the wall. However that may be, it is clear enough that 
if the intervening wall-stones were removed, we should have, un- 
doubtedly, three concentric circles of upright stones. Connected 
with the work is also a covered passage roofed in with slabs, 
exactly as the gallery leading to a sepulchral chamber. Portions 
of this gallery, still bearing the roofing-stones, may bear some re- 
semblance to a ruined cromlech which retains only two supporters 
and one capstone, like that in St. Nicholas, not far from Fishguard, 
described in the Archeologia Oambrensis, 1872, p. 139, and is an 
instance of what Bonstetten and his followers call a free-standing 
dolmen, as if such was of a distinct class, and not a dolmen or crom- 
lech in a more dilapidated condition than usual. But such a resem- 
blance can hardly be considered an argument that all cromlechs 
have been thus formed. There is, however, another instance which 
certainly, at’ first sight, does appear to confirm’ Miss Maclagan’s 
theory, namely, the remains at Anquorthies, near Inverury, given in 
Plate xxvut. It is thus described : “‘ The circle at Anquorthies fur- 
nishes an important’ addition to antiquarian knowledge of ‘the ill 
understood architecture of these ancient round structures, by giving 
us the key to the solution of the great ‘altar-stone’ or ‘cromlech’ 
mystery. Here we have a long recumbent stone, 13 feet long, and 
exactly at each end of it a pillar-stone. In all cases these pillar- 
stones are so placed as to show that the long stone had never rested 
on the top of these pillars, as their place is always beyond the length 
ofthe long stone. But within the space which lies between the two 
pillar-stones are two other pillars, 5 feet long, and upon them the 
great stone has once rested.’’ The two short pillars have fallen 
towards the inside, and the long capstone or lintel has slipped on its 
outward edge, as represented in the illustration. A restored view is 
also given, representing the capstone resting on the two short pillars, 
flanked by the longer ones; these last supporting laterally the lintel, 
and assisting the stability of the wall, which is assumed to have 
been nearly 30 or 40 feet high. There can be no question that the 
arrangement is very peculiar, but it may be easily explained without 
any relation to the “cromlech mystery’. It appears, in fact, to have 
been a passage, or kind of sallyport, formed in the thickness of 
the wall, tlie: late outside pillar protecting it from pressure of the 
walls on each side of them. Such a small gateway still exists at 
Treceiri in a perfect condition; and smaller openings occur in the 
walls of Carn Goch in Caermarthenshire, although on so small a 
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scale that they appear to have been intended for the use of sheep 
or goats rather than men.: 

Miss Maclagan denies the sepulchral character of the Clava 
groups, and maintains that they are the remains of dwellings of the 
living and not of the dead. We regret we cannot persuade our- 
selves to be convinced of the correctness of her views. They 
appeared to us, during our visit many years ago, to be simply large 
cairns enclosing a chamber, with a passage leading to it from the 
exterior; we speak of the more perfect ones, for they were in very 
different states of ruin, but all are originally of the same character, 
and generally of the same dimensions. Each chamber entirely de- 
nuded would leave an outer and inner circle of stones, more or less 
contiguous to each other, and in some cases a third and outer one 
of taller and detached stones; but this outer circle is entirely 
detached from the two inner ones, and never could have been part 
of the supposed dwelling-house. Another objection to these Clava 
remains being the remains of dwellings, is that dwellings of the 
same period are usually clustered together, so that two or three 
have common party walls. The Clava carns are, on the contrary, 
more or less isolated, as might be expected in family places of inter- 
ment, for the galleries leading to the inner chamber seem to indicate 
subsequent interments to the original ones. 

How far then Miss Maclagan has established her position must 
be left to the judgment of those who peruse her work, the real 
value and importance of which, it should be remembered, does not 
depend on the determination of the question she has brought for- 
ward. The digest of facts, the amount of information, and the accu- 
racy and beauty of the illustrations, the pleasant style, and genuine 
heartiness with which she enters into her work, all combine to place 
this handsome volume among the most valuable contributions of the 
day; and if English and Welsh men welcome its appearance so 
heartily, our Scotch friends must, indeed, be proud of claiming Miss 
Maclagan as their countrywoman. 

The manner in which the work has been got up by the printers, 
Edmonston and Douglas, independent of its internal value, renders 
it worthy of its being dedicated to the Queen, while, on the other 
hand, it seems difficult to understand how such a volume could be 
offered to the public at such a price. 





On tHE Crass or Rupe Stones MoNnuMENTS WHICH ARE COMMONLY 
CALLED IN ENGLAND CROMLECHS AND IN FRANcE DOLMENS, AND ARE 
HERE SHOWN TO HAVE BEEN THE SEPULCHRAL CHAMBERS OF ONCE 
EXIsTING Mounps. PREVAILING ERRORS ON THE SUBJECT REFUTED BY 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE MONUMENTS REFERRED TO BY THE 
MAINTAINERS OF THESE ERRORS. By W.C. Loxts, M.A., F.S.A., ETc. 
Ripon. Printed for the Author, by Johnson and Co., Market Place. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1875. Price 2s. 


Mr. W. C. Luxts, who has at various times contributed much to our 
knowledge of megalithic remains, has reproduced in the above 
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mentioned pamphlet three articles, the first of which appeared 
August 13th, 1874, in Nature, and was to have been followed by the 
two others, but which were postponed so long that it was out of the 
question to publish them in continuation of the first. To avoid any 
similar disappointment Mr. Lukis has adopted the pamphlet form, 
and the public has thus been benefitted by the greater publicity 
there given to his views on the subject in question, “ Holding a firm 
conviction that absolute necessity exists for pointing out to the 
archeological student the true nature of the misty theories which, 
prettily garnished and based on what are stated to be facts are con- 
fidently presented as contributions to scientific literature”, he does 
not consider it right to withhold his own views. Mr. Lukis does not 
attack any particular theoriser. He wishes to ascertain the truth, 
and then that the truth should be disseminated. With this view he 
exposes three main errors, which are still held apparently by some 
who profess to some knowledge of such remains. These errors are, 

1. The assertion that those structures called cromlechs or dolmens, 
which are now partially or wholly exposed, were originally intended 
so to be. 

2. The assertion that there are a specific class called demi-dolmens, 
tripod dolmens, or earth fast dolmens. 

3. The belief in the existence of exposed cromlechs or chambers 
upon the summits of artificial mounds. 

Mr, Lukis examines each case separately, and if fact and argument 
are worth anything in controverted questions, we must acknowledge 
the complete manner in which the task he has proposed has been 
carried out; nor was the task uncalled for, after the appearance of 
a certain pretentious volume, which, however, would have been more 
mischievous in its effects, but for its palpable misstatements and 
contradictions : indeed, it may be said, strange as it may seem, that 
after all the public is indebted in no small degree to this gentleman 
for thus inducing Mr. Lukis to present us with this admirable and 
decisive settlement of the question. 




















